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HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOUR ABLER SENIORS f 
TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 


ef 


AU 


Next June, ten ambitious young men... who are 
high school seniors today ... will begin a 4-year 
Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 


They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech, plus the equiv- 
alent of 2 years of practical work in Westinghouse 
plants —for which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members of your 
Senior Class were among these fortunate ten? 


If you have any boys in your graduating class 
who...in your judgment...can rank high in 


scholarship and leadership, encourage them to 
enter this competition, without delay. 

Final selection of winners of George Westing- 
house Scholarships (valued at $1,850 each) is 
based upon applicants’ general ability, engineer- 
ing aptitude, and qualities of leadership. 


Of course, they will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment. 


Scholarship applications must be received by 
February 1, 1946. So urge your abler Seniors 
to write for complete information, today. Ad- 
dress: Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational 
Dept. (STM-115), Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * TED MALONE —Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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SLEIGHS OF SWITZERLAND 


SWISS SLEIGHS ARE FASCINATING — JOY OF LIVING IS ARTFULLY 
EXPRESSED IN ANCIENT MODELS 


Dr. E. Briner, Switzerland 


I, the Swiss alpine regions sleighs 
since the earliest days have been as 
necessary aS a means of transporta- 
tion as hand-carts and wagons. 

A sturdy type of sleigh is used by 
lumbermen in winter to carry newly- 
cut wood from the mountain forests 
down into the valleys. A _ lighter 
type vehicle serves alpine peasants in 
summer to take the fragrant hay over 
steep slopes into their barns. 

In Swiss winter resorts the hotel 
porters make extensive use of typical 
farmers sleds to carry the luggage of 


The 


very sight of an accumulation of these 


guests to and from the station. 


ancient vehicles is intriguing, espe- 
cially if it happens to be in one of the 
ultra modern resorts. 

Aside of its display of old-time 
sleighs and carriages the Heimat 
Museum at Davos contains a heavy 
and extra long bobsleigh made of 
iron, such as used to be customary for 
big international bobsleigh races. Due 
to the remarkable development of 
skiing in recent decades sleighing 


events, which formerly were the main 
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feature of the Swiss winter Season 
have lost some of their importance 
Today the imposing ski-jumping phat 
forms arouse the admiration of Spec. 
tators as much as the daring curyg 
of a bobsleigh or toboggan run did 
30 years ago. 







But although the triumphs of the 
sleigh have nowadays been somewhat 
obscured by the far-sweeping popu: 
larity of the ski, the youth of 
Switzerland still enjoys its sleigh rides, 







In olden times festive excursions by 
sleigh were the chief distraction ig 
winter, both of well-to-do city dwellers 
and farmers. 








It must have been a jolly sight to 
watch a whole caravan of horse-drawn 
sleighs, with merrily tinkling bell, 
swiftly gliding through the wintry 
landscape from one village to the 
other. Rare specimens of the artistic 







sleighs used on those occasions are 











still to be seen in old Engadine homes, 
in the Grisons, and above all in his 
torical museums of Swiss cities. 


Old-time sleigh-riding parties have even 
found a place in Swiss literature. The 
distinguished Gottfried Keller, for instance, 
described 









such an outing in his novel, 





In the Swiss alpine re 
gions, Davos, shown 
here, is an enchanted 
spot in its garb of wiv 
ter. Sleighing is a favor 
ite winter pastime ia 
this beautiful mountain 
area. Photo by ]. 
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Ancient sleighs are fascinating. The above picture shows a quaint 

18th century vehicle now on display in the Swiss National Museum, 

Zurich. Carvings in front of seat depict a musician and his dog; 

a bagpiper crowns the top of the bow. — Swiss National Museum, 
Zurich. 


Kleider machen Leute. Incidentally, this 
book happens to be one of the best in 
Keller's splendid series of novels Die Leute 
von Seldwyla. At that time each single 
sleigh bore the name of the house in which 
its owner lived. These names were dis 
played on the tall and slender forward part 
of the vehicle by means of woodcarved and 
painted figures. 

In the 18th 
adorned sleigh was an essential possession 
Today 


some of these masterpieces are contained 


century an_ artistically 


of every better-class Swiss home. 


in the Swiss national museum at Zurich, in 
the historical museums of Basle and Berne, 
and in other historical collections. 


One type of these sleighs features a high 
and narrow bench, built lengthwise with 


adequate foot-rests, and accommodating 


from 2-4 persons. An ornamental figure, 
carved in wood, and richly gilt and painted, 
usually adorned the front end of the sleigh 
bench, while another striking figure was 


enthroned high up on the bow. 


A still more luxurious type of sleigh 
consisted of a form of coach seating one or 
two persons. Here the passengers occupied 
the back of the vehicle in beautifully uphol- 


All the glory 
of wood sculpture was concentrated in the 


stered, arm-chair-like seats. 


forepart of the sleigh, where either a fierce 
lion, a horse, a bull, a deer, a dog, a 
fantastic griffin, or even a pair of graceful 
dolphins held sway. 


These vehicles de luxe were used for 
native sleigh riding parties, such as the still 
existing Schlittedas in the Engadine, where 
ancient costumes worn by most participants 
add a colorful touch to an already capti-: 
vating picture. 


Post-War Highways 


Latin Republics announce new highways 
in speedy rush for tourists. 


‘Bus sudden ending of the war 
has accelerated tourist plans below 
the Border and brought forth new 
announcements of highway and rail- 
way transportation in the Latin Re- 
publics, reports Traveler's Cheque 
survey bureau of ‘American Express. 


A $9,500,000 road-building contract 
has been awarded by Republic of 
Bolivia for a 311-mile all-weather 
highway between Cachabamba and 
Santa Cruz. 


The Brazilian state of Sao Paulo has 
announced construction of 1800 miles of 


The Swiss name for an excursion on sleighs is schlitteda. Below is shown a 
group of excursionists at Samaden in the Grisons. 








new highways, with improving 3600 miles 
of existing highways. 











The roadbed construction work by Ar- 
gentina on the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz Railway 
in Bolivia is under way. 























Brazil and Peru 





Brazil is also building a railway line to 
Santa Cruz from Corumba, with comple- 
tion expected in three years. 
preparing railway plans from Cuzco to 
Iquitos. 














Peru is 























Mexico this week announces that the 
section of the Inter-American Highway 
from Laredota Tapachula on the border of 
Guatemala, a distance of 1,645 miles, will 
be completed by the end of 1946. 
































At the present time less than 800 miles 
of the 14,000 mile Pan-American system 
south of the United States remain im- 
passable, in addition to Eastern Panama 
where no highway is yet projected. About 
500 miles of the impassable highway on 
the Pan-American system is on the section 
through Central America known as the 
Inter-American Highway. 


















































The South American highway is expected 
to be completely open to dry weather in 
the foreseeable future. Continuous travel 
from the Mexican-Texas border to the 
Canal Zone is expected to be possible by 
December, 1947. Work is being rapidly 









































pushed on the Mazatlan-Durango link in 
the inter-ocean highway between Mazatlan 
and Matomores in Mexico. 
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Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 
of the Stars” . . . a matinee 


in the famous Rendezvous. 












































Bui be sure to make your 
reservations ahead. 
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Now and Then Stories by Ames and 
Ousley, a beautifully-illustrated school 
reader, issued by Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, provides abundant exercise material. 
Because of the scientific care used in the 
selection and maintenance of vocabulary, 
this book is exceptionally easy to read. It 
embodies a new type of organization of 
historic-social materials for the third grade 
pupil. Webster Publishing Company's Cali- 
fornia representative is Clark H. Rader, 23 
West Lemon Avenue, Arcadia. 


DEMOCRACY 


MIDDLE-AGE VS. YOUTH 


Carolyn Shurtleff Rough, Teacher, 
Montebello, Los Angeles County 


A WRONG is done. 

Who springs to challenge it? 

Who draws the sword? 

Not one. 

Each says, 

“What can I do? 

I haven't time or ready cash, 

My living I must earn; 

Who'd feed this brood if I speak out, 
Take sides, make enemies, get fired? 
His cause is just. 

I'd like to help. ... 

If others join me, we might win. . . 
But no. 

It’s best to keep the peace 

With companies, with customers, 
With unions, and the boss!” 


Does Youth have strength? 
God grant! — and courage too. 
If not, what hope have we? 
For certainly adults at home, 
In instances, toc numerous, 
Lack both. 

Uphold us, Youth! 

No other time has foreign foe 
So harassed us. 

And when that’s done 

Bring valor home, 

Nor fail to use 

When Justice is besmirched and soiled. 
Speak out! 

Strike hard! 

Believe your Creed: 

From roots of Faith 

That Right makes Might, 


Stems our Democracy. 
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New Chile Railway 


Early completion of 559-mile Saltato. 
Antofagasta link to cross high Chor. 
rilles Pass at 14,860 feet. 


A NEW 559-mile railway, linking 
Salta in Argentina with Antofagasta 


.on the Chilean border, is forecast for 


early completion, according to Office 
of Inter-American Affairs reported 
by American Express travel service. 

The new rail-line of paramount commer. 
cial interest will, by its gigantic engineering 
feat, offer post-war tourists one of the most 
spectacular railways in the world through a 
beautiful untapped scenic section of South 
America, points out Douglas Malcolm of the 
Travel Service. 

The railway, which was started in 191] 
and abandoned because of difficult moun 
tain terrain, will proceed from Salta, capital 
of its province, in Argentina. The city is 
of striking beauty and famed for its early 
colonial characteristics and rare colonial 
architecture. 

The scenery is indescribably grand when 
seen from leaping mountain heights and 
engineering levels. 

Leaving Salta the line enters the river. 
valley for 65 miles before ascending to the 
first mountain climb. Here at two points 
the line completes circles on itself in the 
ascending. Beyond five tiers of tracks 
ascend the mountains where the passenger 
travels 8 miles to progress one. 

The line crosses the Alba de Chorrilles 
Pass at an altitude of 14,860 feet and 
descends to the Chilean border at Socompa 
Pass, at 12,821 feet above sea level. 

The magnitude of the enterprise is 
gleaned from the Argentina section which 
has 21 tunnels totaling 10,600 feet, 12 steel 
viaducts totaling 4,120 feet and 50 steel 
bridges totaling 2,641 feet. 


k oe 


Dr. Dwight C. Baker has returned to his 
post as president of Modesto Junior College 
after serving 38 months in Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Washington D.C. (Training Di 
vision) and in Office of Strategic Services 
Far Eastern Division, as Lt. Commander, 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 


* * * 


Health Instruction Yearbook 1945, edited 
and compiled by Oliver E. Byrd, associate 
professor of hygiene, School of Health, 
Stanford University, a volume of 350 pages, 
is the newest in the valuable annual series 
which began three years ago. Dr. Byrd 
specializes in the training of school health 
administrators and his yearbooks are indis 
pensable in that field. 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every day—as the 


hoys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 


and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 
material which they needed to 


chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 
luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 

before — but with the same re- 


win the war. LET’S FINISH sponsible and faithful perform- 


The end of the war means many 


things to many people. One thing 


THE JOB ance upon which America has 
BUY learned, both in war and in 


it means to the railroads is a VICTORY BONDS i ey 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—QOKINE AHHEAO 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR SCHOOLS 


DIRECTORY OF WHERE TO BUY GOVERNMENT-OWNED SURPLUS PROPERTY. 
A CONVENIENT REFERENCE-GUIDE FOR CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS. 


Mi any California School districts have been and are purchasing quantities of government-owned surplus 
property, now readily available in unprecedented diversity. School districts, like other governmental units, have 


priority in these purchases. 


The U. S. Government agencies now disposing of surplus property urgently request all prospective pur- 
chasers to write immediately to the nearest offices and be placed on the mailing lists. In this way they 
automatically will receive all needful information. The California offices are: 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Surplus Property Division 

523 West Sixth Street 

Los Angeles 14 


200 Bush Street 
San Francisco 4 


Federal Public Housing Authority 


760 Market Street 
San Francisco 2 


Federal Works Agency 


1206 Santee Street 2223 Fulton Street 
Los Angeles 15 Berkeley 1 


U. S. Department of Commerce 
Office of Surplus Property 
Bendix Building 
1206 Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles 15 


30 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 2 


U. S. Maritime Commission 
Maritime Settlement Section 


Sales Branch Financial Center Building 
P. O. Box 966 Oakland 
Wilmington 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
704 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 14 


821 Market Street 
San Francisco 3 


U. S. Engineers 
Los Angeles Sub-Office 
621 South Hope Street 
Los Angeles 14 


Balfour Building 
351 California Street 
San Francisco 4 


Navy Material Redistribution and Disposal Administration 
220 Broadway Arcade 785 Market Street 
542 South Broadway San Francisco 5 
Los Angeles 13 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 


c/o Federal Land Bank P. O. Box 525, Berkeley 


Major Lines of Property 


Airplanes; machine tools; raw materials; 
producer goods, in general. 


Federally-built war housing and related com- 
munity buildings; residential real-estate. 


School buildings constructed with 
Lanham Act funds. 


Consumer goods, including all automotive, farm 
and construction machinery, furniture, paper, 
textiles, hardware, medical supplies. 


Maritime equipment and supplies, boats, 
life-rafts. 


Food and other products of the sofl; 
food animals. 


Scrap, salvage, and lots of usable property 
costing under $300. 


Scrap, salvage, and lots of usable property 
costing under $300. 


Agricultural and forest lands 


It is necessary to be on the mailing-lists of all 9 agencies in order to obtain a comprehensive idea of the 
innumerable kinds of equipment and supplies which may be purchased. For example, great quantities of nursery 


school and shop equipment are available. 
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Walter F. Dexter 











School System 














Roy W. Cloud 


D.. Walter Friar Dexter, Superin- 
endent of Public Instruction of 
California, passed away Sunday after- 
noon, October 21. The immediate 
ause of his death was pneumonia. 
following a heart attack which he 
uffered in his office the Monday 
previous. 


It was not generally known by his 
thousands of friends throughout the 
Sate that Dr. Dexter had suffered 
two previous heart attacks. From the 
arly news which came from the State 
Capital there was hope expressed that 
he would survive this illness and 
rsume his activity in behalf of the 
chools, 











He was born in Chicago, Illinois, Novem- 
tet 21, 1886. When he was a small boy 
tis parents moved to River Grove, Illinois, 
ind there he received his elementary educa- 
tion in a two-room school. Later the family 
noved to Iowa. After finishing high school, 
te received his A.B. degree from Penn 
College, Iowa, a Quaker institution. He 
aught for a then entered 
Columbia University, where he was awarded 
tis Master's Degree in 1919, and in 1921 
ke received one of the first educational 
ioctorates ever issued by Harvard University. 










short time, 








President of Whittier College 





Immediately following his work at Har- 
wd, he became head of the education de- 


fartment of Earlham College at Richmond, 
Indiana. 





He served in that capacity for 
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Walter Friar Dexter 


two years and was then elected president of 
Whittier California. He 
with marked distinction as president of 


College, served 


‘ Whittier from 1923 to 1934. 


Public Relations Director , 


In September 1934, Dr. Dexter resigned 
his position at Whittier and shortly there- 
the 


Association as 


service of California 
Public Relations 
In this 
throughout 
Southern California and lectured on educa- 


after entered 
Teachers 
Director for the Southern Section. 
schools 


capacity he visited 


tional subjects. 


In December 1934, he resigned his posi- 
with the 
executive secretary for Honorable Frank F. 


tion Association and became 


Merriam, newly-elected Governor of Cali- 


fornia. In January 1935, he assumed his 


1945 


ROY W. CLOUD State Executive Secretary 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 





NUMBER 9 






duties with the Governor at Sacramento 


and made thousands of friends by the 
gracious manner in which he received callers 


at the Governor's office. 







State Superintendent 


In February 1937, Dr. Vierling Kersey 
resigned the State 


become superintendent of Los Angeles city 


Superintendency to 


schools. Governor Merriam appointed Dr. 
Dexter State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He entered his new work with 


enthusiasm and determination to do all in 
his power to maintain a fine school system 
in his adopted State. 


in a rural school, his deanship of a school 


His early education 


of education, and his position as president 
of a college in California admirably fitted 
him for his important duties. He responded 
readily to every call for services and made 
a name for himself as an exponent of all 
that was worth while in public education. 
He was elected in 1938 and re-elected to 


the State Superintendency in 1942. 


As a young man, Dr. Dexter became a 
minister in the Friends church and through- 
out his long experience in educational work 
he frequently filled the pulpits in various 
Quaker meetings. 


Whittier, Dr. 
Dexter entered upon many phases of civie 


During his services at 


activities. He was President of Lions Inter- 
national and was active in Phi Delta Kappa 
and Phi Beta Kappa societies. 


He made his home in Sacramento with 
his wife, Mrs. Ethel Lenore Dexter. Besides 
his widow he is survived by a son, Lieu- 
tenant Walter F. Dexter of the United 
States Navy, and a grandson, Walter F. 
Dexter III. 


Funeral services were held October 27, in 
the Friends Church in Whittier. Reverend 
Ezra Ellis of Glendale officiated. 


Burial 


was in Rosehill Memorial Park, Whittier. 





good will. 


time tasks. 
of school needs and problems. 


The White House, Washington 


North Coast Meeting 
Roy W. Cloud 


Ti Twenty-fourth Annual Ses- 
sion of the North Coast Section of 
California Teachers Association and 
the Humboldt and Del Norte County 
Teachers Institutes met at the city of 
Eureka on October 8, 9 and 10. 












Superintendent Percy F. Woodcock 
of Humboldt County, Harold W. 
Adams, city superintendent of schools 
of Eureka, and Joseph M. Hamilton, 









representatives in Congress.” 


NOVEMBER I1-17 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


To the patrons, students and teachers of American schools: 


Arter the most destructive war in human history our Nation has turned once more 
to the more prosaic but preferred tasks of peace and reconstruction. 


Those tasks are no less stupendous than those of war. They require as great a measure 
of intelligence and understanding and of unselfish devotion to the common good. 


For the building of these qualities in its citizens America looks to its schools and 
colleges, dedicated as they are to the development of individual competence, wisdom and 


It is fitting, therefore, that the week of November 11 to 17 has been set aside for 
observance again as American Education Week. 

I urge that it be an occasion this year for counseling together on how we can further 
strengthen and improve the schools and colleges of the Nation for their essential peace- 


Let us, as parents and citizens interested in the welfare of our children and in the 
general welfare, visit our schools during American Education Week, learning at first-hand 


And then let us resolve as individuals and as a people progressively to develop our 
schools as the basic instruments of freedom, democracy, and human betterment. 


Harry Truman 





superintendent of schools of Del Norte 
County, presided at the various 
meetings. 


The program was so arranged as to fit 
the educational needs of all of the various 
segments of education in the Section. Gen- 
eral sessions and group meetings occupied 
all three days. 


At the meetings of the North Coast 
Section, the following officers presided: 
President Frank M. Williams, Vice-Presi- 
dents Paul Beaufort and Glenn Waldner, 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Alma 
Thompson. 


The Resolutions Committee, made up of 


We Urge the Retention of Section 13 


Roy W. Cloud 


D ww E. WEGLEIN, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, and chairman of the Surplus Property 
Committee, American Association of School Administrators, which advocates the retention of Section 13, 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, which gives Public Education priority rights to surplus government property, 
urges all California school people to: 


“1. Write your Congressman and your two Senators: 
a. Complimenting the 78th Congress in writing Section 3 into Public Law 457. 
b. Urge the retention of Section 13 as it is. 


c. Recommend that your Congressman and your Senators encourage the Surplus Property Administrator to 
give effect to Section 13 at the earliest possible date. 


“2. Bring this matter to the attention of a small number of State and community leaders, enlist theif 
support, urge them to move to action. Secure editorial opinions in your local press and send these to your 
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Charles S. Morris, chairman, Constance ¢ 

ens, Mrs. Mae S. McIntyre and Lyle a 
presented resolutions covering educationa| Be 
ters of considerable importance, = 


Speakers of prominence and a num 
Humboldt County and Del Norte County 
presented papers and musical numbers, 


ber of 
teachers 


Prominent Speakers 


Speakers included: Dr. Walter fF, Dexter 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Honorable Gordon Garland, Director, Depart, 
ment of Motor Vehicles; Helen Heffernan, 
Chief of the Division of Elementary Education 
State Department of Education; Dr, 4, B 
McDaniel, State Department of Education; pp 
Lawrence White, State Department of Eiug, 
tion; Dr. Kenneth Bailey, Sarah R. Corneliy 
and George E. Murphy, all of Humboldt Sta 
College; Pearl Jacobsen of Eureka High Scho); 
Dr. J. H. Jewell, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Oregon; Mrs. Paralee Kohlstedt, 
Director of Art, Art Crayon Company; J, ¢, 
McKray, State Traffic Officer; James McPhe. 
son, Director of Audio-Visual Education, Ker 
County Schools; Mrs, J. Maria Pierce, Principal, 
Arroyo Seco Elementary School, Pasaden: 
Dorothy Spurling, Bureau of Child Hygien. 
State Department of Education; and Carl B, 
Stone, Eureka High School. 


Music was furnished by pupils of th 


Eureka High School and Junior High Schoo! 
and was of an exceedingly high order, 


Those who prepared the program are to 
be congratulated upon having given to 
their teachers an extremely worth whik 
series of meetings. 


Charles E. Merrill Company has issued 
an interesting set of two primary arithmetic 
entitled Easy Steps in Arithmetic, which 
teach basic number facts and combination 
The lessons are taught by the cartoon typ 
of illustrations. Book 1, 28c; Book 2, 32. 


They have also published two spelling 
books entitled Progressive Word Mastery, 
designed to teach spelling readiness and 
give the beginning pupils practice in reading 
and spelling stories and elementary word 
Book 1, 28c; Book 2, 32c. 
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Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship 
Awards, now in their 11th year, are for 
romising writers who need financial assist- 
a to complete book projects. Two are 
issued each year, $1,500 each. Applications 
are received between November 1, 1945, 
and January 1, 1946. The awards are made 
as soon as possible after the closing date. 
Interested persons should write immediately 
for announcement and application blank; 
address Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
















Christmas Program 





Henrietta Holland, San Bernardino 





0 UR Christmas program at Roose- 
velt Elementary School, San Bernar- 
dino, was one of the most effective 
we have ever had, and yet it was the 
simplest we have ever had, too. 







In fact, the preparation for it was 
so easy that we did not feel we were 
putting on a Christmas program at 
ill. Rather, we all enjoyed the pro- 
gam thoroughly. Parents usually 
enjoy a program, children often do, 
and teachers sometimes do, but this 
year we all enjoyed our program and 
enjoyed it immensely. 













Our program was a musical one, to which 
every child in the school contributed. Dur- 
ing the weeks before Christmas each room 
learned their Christmas songs as usual 
Then, the week before the program, each 
dass decided which songs they wished to 
sing for the program. Each room decided 
on two songs, and there was a slight amount 
of readjustment necessary in a few cases, so 
that there would not be duplications. 

On the day of the program each class 
room door was opened, as was also the 
door to the assembly. Beginning with the 
lowest grades, each class gathered facing 
the open door of their room and sang their 
songs in turn. The rest of the children in 
the school remained sitting in their rooms, 
listening to the singing by the other classes. 
At the end of the program the upper grades 
sang Silent Night in parts, after which all 
classes came into the hallway and joined in 
singing Silent Night together. 














The effect was beautiful, and every child 
went back to his seat with the greatest 
satisfaction I have seen evidenced at the 
close of any program. The parents 
tefrained from applause, so we felt that our 
Program had given them the Christmas 
Spirit, too. 





Retirement Collections: Important Notice 


Mrs. Louise B. Gridley, Berkeley, Chairman, CTA State Retirement Committee 


complications. 


Therefore, Section 14479 was amended. Henceforth, deductions shall be made from 


Ar the recent session of the California State Legislature, a bill introduced by the State 
Department of Education was passed, to facilitate collections under the teacher retirement 
law. Many of those charged with the respensibility of making deductions for the retire- 
ment annuity contributions found that such factors as additional service in evening school, 


or summer school, and absence from service for any great length of time, created numerous 


all of each salary installment earned in credited service, which would have been paid had 


the annual salary been $3,000 per year. 


However, when the annual contributions have 


been made on the salary up to $3,000, deductions cease for the remainder of that school 


year. 


For example, assume a salary of $3,600 is being paid in 12 installments of $300 


each. 


Previously, deductions were made on the basis of $250 per month or on a total 


of $3,000. Now deductions will be made on the entire $300, but they will cease at the 


end of the tenth month or when $3,000 hasbeen earned. 


This does not in any way affect the total contributions made in a school year, nor 


the benefits to be derived upon retirement. 


Reeent NEA Changes 


Personnel Changes at National 
Headquarters 


Dr. Karl H. Berns, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of Ohio Education Association, has 
become assistant secretary of National Edu- 
cation Association, a newly created position 
of the organization. Dr. Berns comes to 
the NEA from the American Red Cross 
after service as area director in the South- 
west Pacific. 


Dr. Clayton D. Hutchins, for three years 
chief of the school bus section of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, has assumed 
duties as assistant director of research for 
the NEA. 


Vernon G. Dameron has been appointed 
director of the new division of audio-visual 
instructional service of NEA. Mr. Dameron 
has been director of the planning depart- 
ment of the Army Air Forces training film 
preparation unit at Chanute Field, Illinois. 


Paul Henry Kinsel, formerly of U. S. 
Office of Education, became director of the 
newly-established division of travel service 
of NEA. This division is organized to give 
NEA members an opportunity to travel at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Dr. Leland P: Bradford has been named 
director of the division of adult education 
service of NEA. The new division will 


emphasize the education program for vet- 
erans. Dr. Bradford, who has been director 
of training, Federal Security Agency, will 
continue as editor of Adult Education 


Bulletin. 


Dr. Ivan A. Booker, assistant director of 
Research Division of NEA, is on leave of 
absence as a faculty member of Army 
University Center at Shrivenham Barracks, 
England. 


Agnes Samuelson, formerly executive 
secretary, Iowa State Teachers Association, 
has been appointed to a position on NEA 
headquarters staff. Miss Samuelson has 
charge of contacts with patriotic, religious 


and civic groups. 


James L. McCaskill, formerly director of 
Meridian Municipal Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, is assistant director of legislative and 
federal relations division of NEA. 


See and Hear, a new journal on audio- 
visual learning, published its initial issue 
September 1945. A division of E. M. Hale 
and Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, this 
praiseworthy, illustrated magazine is pub- 
lished each month of the school year, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive; price $3 per year. 
The extensive use of audio-visual materials 
throughout the public schools of California 
gives this important magazine special sig- 
nificance among the school people of the 
State. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 


Guy H. Jaggard, Bakersfield; Chairman, CTA State Committee on Teachers Salaries 


a Teachers Associa- 
tion through its Committee on Salaries 
is alert to the danger that threatens 
the white collar worker at this time. 


There is every evidence that instead 
of a lowering of prices there will be 
further inflation due to a combination 
of higher wages in industry and high 
demand for goods. 


From reports received from different 
parts of the State, increase in teachers 
salaries in California average about 
15% as against the 27% increase in 
cost-of-living on a working-man’s 
standard as set up by the U. S. Labor 
Bureau. 


Through time-and-a-half and double- 
time for overtime, wages have been 
increased to more than equal the cost 
of living increase. 

Local communities must be made 
aware of this discrepancy and to that 
end the Committee on Salaries is 
submitting the following series of 
statements which we should strive to 
have accepted in the State as a whole 
and in local communities. 


This means that through the local 
PTA, through the local press, and 
through the various community con- 
tacts we need to set forth these 
statements well in advance of further 
changes of salaries. 


Urgent Facts 


1. The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost- 
of-living index, showing an increase of 27% 
since 1941, is admittedly conservative as an 
estimate and does not adequately cover the 
increased cost to teachers. (The Secretary 
of Labor recently admitted the figures were 
low.) 


It is based on needs of a working-man in 
overalls who does not operate his own car 
and hives on a lower scale than does a 
public servant. 


% 


The increase in other fields, not controlled 
by the OPA, seriously felt by the teacher, 
are not registered in the 27%. 


2. Teachers salaries in California seldom 
reached above 15% increase, in most cases 
not that much. We must press for more 
increase to give teachers a fairer chance in 





buying power. This inequality is being felt 
by teachers in every community. 


3. Some schools tried to hold to the 
government's policy of a 15% increase, 
known as the Little Steel formula. It is 
well-known that there were many ways of 
increasing pay within that formula, such as 
overtime, portal to portal pay, etc. 


As of August 15 President Truman lifted 
the Little Steel formula and allows further 
increases, too late to affect teachers salaries. 
Automobile workers and others are striking 
for a 30% increase above their war-time 
scale. Teachers are justified in showing 
need for additional increase. 


4. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the government will bend every effort to 
maintain our present level of national income 
for the years ahead. This means that both 
incomes and cost-of-living will stay up. It 
is the only way we can carry our national 
debt. Therefore, — So-called war increments 
must be maintained and basic salary sched- 
ules rewritten to include these increases, 
and in many cases raise them. 


Local teacher-groups and organizations 
are urged to contact superintendents and 





AT 


Donncha to Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association Southern 
Section upon its highly-successful fifth 
annual Fall Training Conference for 
Local Teacher Association Leaders, 
held October 5-7 at Camp Seeley in 
the San Bernardino mountains. 

All of the Southern Section officers, 
committee chairmen, group leaders, 
consultants, and other officials and 
participants, merit hearty congratula- 
tions upon the fine spirit and good 
ca-operation which characterized this 
pleasurable meeting. 


The diversified and well-planned 
program included general sessions; 
group meetings of presidents, secre- 
tries, public relations chairmen, and 
legislation; panel discussions; recrea- 
tional periods; and, following Sunday 
morning breakfast, 
period. 

The Southern Section office pre- 


a devotional 


CAMP 
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boards and get consideration for th 
statements. ™ 





The State Committee is working on ¢h 
project of preparing a short manual ‘ 
“How to build a teacher salary schedule" 
There is a crying need for such Guidance 
The committee at its December meeting 
expects to shape up something that might 
be available early next year. We may be 






















able to come into local communities ang Te 
help iron out difficulties. thi 
Sta 

* * 8 
ye 

The Elementary School Program ], ) 
California, handbook for orientation of lat 
teachers entering professional elementary Co 
school service, prepared by committee on, § Te 
teacher education of California Schoo } he 
Supervisors Association, is a 46-page pam- , 
phlet, issued by California State Depart: 
ment of Education, Sacramento. fs 

Frank N. Freeman, dean, school of edy | YP 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, of 
is chairman of the committee on teacher } su 
education of the California School Super le 
visors Association. St 

Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State superintend. 
ent, in the foreword states: 

“The California State Curriculum Commis na 
sion endorsed the work of the committees and f St 
recommended that the material be published a V 
a handbook for elementary school teachers, It 
was adopted by the State Board of Education C 






for publication and distribution to the schools 
by the State Department of Education.” 







— 





SEELEY 











pared in advance a mimeographed 
agenda of 26 pages giving the 3-day 
program in full detail, with digests 
and synopses of all major presenta 
tions and reports. This valuable 
handbook was distributed to the 170 
representatives when they arrived and 
thus added immeasurably to the 
efficiency of the meetings. Also dis 
tributed was the Annual Report of 
the Southern Section covering the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1945, com 
prising 60 mimeographed pages, 
including comprehensive and detailed 
reports of all major section activities 
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Widespread Benefits 


The Camp Seeley conferences have 
been of immeasurable benefit in ad 
vancing the professional work of the 
local associations and of the Souther 
Section and CTA as a whole. Agaif, 


congratulations! 
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C waprers of California Student- 
Teachers Association are balloting 
this month for the State Officers and 
State Committee Chairman for the 
year 1945-46. 

Due to travel restrictions the regu- 
jr annual meeting of the Executive 
Council of the California Student 
Teachers Association could not be 
held last April. 

The 14 chapters comprising the 
Executive Council were asked to vote 
upon the College which is to serve as 
officer for this school year. As a re- 
ult of this ballot the following Col- 
eges are holding elections to name the 
State officers: 

San Francisco State College is to 
nme the President of California 
Student Teachers Association. The 
Vice-President is to be from La Verne 
College. The Secretary-Treasurer will 
come from Santa Barbara College. 

The officers so elected will take of- 
fice at the regular semi-annual meet- 
ing to be held at Biltmore Hotel in 
los Angeles, December 14, 15. Miss 
Donda Hanley of San Jose State Col- 
lege, who served as President of Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association 
for the year 1944-45, will open the 
meeting on December 14 and install 
the new officers. 


























New Committees 






Three new standing committees 
also have been set up. The Chairman 
of each of these Committees is to be 
chosen from a representative college. 
The Chairman of the Committee on 
Professional Organizations is to come 
fom San Jose State College. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations is being elected by 
the Chapter at UCLA. College of the 
Pacific provides the Chairman for the 
Committee on Professional Growth. 
The functions of these Committees 
have been outlined as follows: 









The State Committee on Profes- 


STUDENT-TEACHERS 


PROGRESS REPORT ON CALIFORNIA STUDENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mary A. Ball, San Francisco 


sional Organizations will outline pro- 
cedures and suggest data on local, 
State and national organizations, such 
as the NEA, CTA, CSTA, PTA, etc., 
and will make this material available 
to local chapters which should have 
one meeting to discuss such organiza- 
tions. 


The State Committee on Profes- 
sional Relations will outline material 
on ethics, community and employer 
relationships, etc., to be presented at 
chapter meetings. 

The State Committee on Profes- 
sional Growth will cover teacher 
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recruitment, retirement, tenure, sal- 
aries, services, etc., also to be discussed 
in a chapter meeting. 

All State College institutions which 
have chapters of California Student 
Teachers Association should notify 
headquarters, 660 Market Street, San 
Francisco 4, of the names of the 
officers for the coming year. The 
following are participating chapters: 

Chico State College 

College of Pacific 

Fresno State College 

Humboldt State College 

La Verne College 

San Diego State College 

San Francisco State College 

San Jose State College 

Santa Barbara State College 

Stanford University 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of California, Los Angeles 

University of Southern California 

University of Redlands 





RECENT OPINIONS 


SEVERAL OPINIONS BY THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF CALIFORNIA 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


A HIGH school teacher who entered the 
Armed Forces of the United States Govern- 
ment and received an honorable discharge, 
is entitled to return to the position which 
he held prior to his entry into the active 


military service. 


Some doubt had been raised as to the 
teacher's eligibility to be re-instated to his 
former position. He had not returned to it 
within 90 days of his discharge as provided 
by law. The teacher had, instead, as a 
condition of his discharge from the Armed 
Service, entered an essential industry in a 
shipyard until requirements that he work in 
an essential war industry were removed. 
Within 90 days of his leaving the shipyards, 
he sought to return to his former position 
in the school district. Held, that the teacher 
was entitled to return to such position under 


Educ. C. 13204.1. (AGO NS-5884.) 
Swimming Pools 


Swimming pools erected on_ school 


grounds are school buildings within the 
meaning of Edu. C. 18192, and as such the 
plans and specifications must be approved 
by the Division of Architecture. A swim- 
ming pool erected jointly by a school district 
and a city under Ed. C. 24401ff may be 





subject to approval by the Division of 
Architecture, depending upon whether it is 
to be used for school purposes. (AGO 
45-162.) 


—A school board is authorized by Ed. C. 
18008 to lease premises for the purpose of 
housing teachers in the district. The section 
does not authorize school boards to subsi- 


dize an owner who agrees to rent to 
teachers. (AGO 45-198.) 
Leave of Absence 
(AGO 45-212.) The only leave of 


absence granted by a school board to a 
certificated employee which is restricted to 
one year is the sabbatical leave granted 
under Education Code section 13673. Other 
leaves of absence may be granted for a 


longer time provided the period is reasonable. 


School Teachers Credentials: (45-161) — 
1945 Stats. ch. 1205 has not changed the 
authorization to holders of kindergarten- 
primary credentials. An instruction super- 
visor credential may name the subject or 
subjects it authorizes. Credentials issued 
under Ed. C. 9161-9164 are separate cre- 
dentials and not extensions of credentials 
issued under chapter 1205. (AGO 45-161.) 

























































































































































ALAMEDA COUNTY 


ALAMEDA 


COUNTY SCHOOLS LOOK AHEAD 


Rock LaFleche, Director of Research and Guidance, Alameda County Schools 


I. Alameda County, under the 
leadership of Vaughn D. Seidel, 
superintendent of schools, some real 
progress has been made in long-range 
educational planning. The work 
already done and that which is con- 
templated is to determine what 
changes might be made to advantage 
in the curriculum offerings, educa- 
tional services, and physical facilities 
in the high school districts of the 
county in order that the needs of 
students and adults in the communi- 
ties may be better met. 


Planning the Survey 
Washington Union High School in 
Centerville was selected for the work to be 
done in the 1944-45 school year. Early in 
November Dr. Paul Leonard of Stanford 
University, a consultant in research for the 
county schools; Mrs. Ethel Ward, co-ordina- 
tor of curriculum, and Jack Rees, director 
of research and guidance in Mr. Seidel’s 
office, met at Stanford and outlined a 
possible survey of the high school district. 


J. V. Goold, district superintendent of 
schools and principal of Washington High, 
was anxious to proceed with the survey and 
provided all materials requested. A meet- 
ing was called at the school at which 
Warren E. Gravestock, vice-principal and 
counselor, and Grace J. Knoles, director of 
curriculum and counselor of the high school, 
were conferred with regarding objectives 
and techniques of the survey. 


Miscellaneous Data Was Collected 


The first step confronting the group was 
that of collecting essential data from the 
Washington Township schools. A course- 
of-study was obtained; student retention 
figures for a 5-year period were compiled; 
enrollments and financial resources of the 
township were secured; the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in various Washington High 
School classes were tabulated; the number 
of graduates going on to junior colleges 
were listed; mapf of the township were 
secured, as was other miscellaneous data. 


Questionnaires Were Utilized 


Questionnaires were put to use in various 
ways. Student groups, industrial workers, 





industries, and United States Department 
of Agriculture aided in these surveys. 

A follow-up study of students graduating 
1937-42 inclusive, was made. The number 
of graduates, the number who secured train- 
ing beyond high the schools 
attended, followed and _ the 
number graduating or completing courses 
and those not completing 
tabulated. 


school, 
the courses 
courses were 

Also reported by the graduate student 
group was the number working since gradu- 
ation, the number in military service, high 
school course followed, further training 
desired and changes that would be made 
in courses if re-entering high school. Infor- 
mation was also gained from a student 
questionnaire on the kind of work the 
students wanted to do after the war, and in 
which location they desire to live. Questions 
were answered to queries about pupil 
housing, occupation of parents, type of 


recreation preferred, and earnings during 
the year 1944. 


Industrial Surveys Were Made 


A survey of industrial workers was made, 
sponsored, and distributed by the Washing- 
ton Township planning committee. A 
tabulation :of forms revealed answers to 
questions about occupations, housing, future 
employment plans, desired community im- 
provements, etc. Questions submitted to 
industries brought in replies as to number 
of employees before the war, at present, 
and expected after the war; products pro- 
duced and those expected to be produced. 
Local farmers were asked as to whether or 
not they would be interested in having local 
evening-schools offer training-opportunities 
to employees and whether or not they would 
be willing to work with the local schools in 
setting up work-experience programs in 
which students would attend school for 
half-a-day and work half-a-day. 


The Agricultural Survey 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
through George H. Goodale of the County 
Agricultural Conservation Association, pro- 
vided helpful information in regard to the 
agricultural situation. Land values, acreage 
suitable for agriculture developed and unde- 
veloped was provided. The size of present 
land-holdings and the opportunities for 
young people or new comers to enter 
farming in Washington Township was 
pointed out. Agricultural products most 
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profitable, accessibility of markets, 
and cost of water supply, etc., were som 
of the points on which the questionnair, 
supplied answers. ‘ 

After tabulated questionnaire returns 
were assembled in April a Meeting ‘a 
arranged with Dr. Leonard and Mr. Rees 
to meet with the department heads of 
Washington Union High School ip order 
to discuss curriculum. 


adequacy 


Plans were then 
made for a general faculty meeting to be 


held in May to present results of the survey 
to the teaching staff for consideration, 


Interpretation and Use of the Survey 


At the May faculty meeting Miss Knoles 
spoke on the purpose of the survey followed 
by Mr. Rees who presented data collected 
and suggested its significance. Dr. Leonard 
outlined the plan of the survey for the 
teachers and then discussed the problems 
facing secondary education and the needs 
of high school youth. 

Through the media of talks before inter. 
ested groups in Washington Township, the 
results of the survey, and what it portends 
for post-war education at Washington 
Union High School has been and is being 
put before the people. 

It is planned by County Superintendent 
Seidel that similar surveys be made in the 
other high school districts of the county; 
the express purpose of the survey being 
that long-range planning may result in the 
improvement of practical educational serv 
ices to the youth and adults of the various 
high school districts of Alameda County. 


* * 


Social Studies Helps 


De xnronat Association of Man 
ufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York City 20, has issued its 12th 
Bibliography of Economic and Social 
Study Material, a list of reference and 
supplementary reading materials, and 
motion pictures available to teachers, 
school librarians, and leaders of study 
groups. 

The booklets described in this interesting, 
24-page, illustrated guide, are all available 
to teachers without charge. The six 16mm 
sound motion-pictures also can be borrowed 
gratis by specifying the dates desired and 
prepaying return shipping charges. Write 
for descriptive folder. Leo A. Steedle is 


manager, promotion division, group rely 
tions department. 

National Association of Manufacturers 
merits hearty congratulations upon thes 
bibliographies and materials, which it ha 
issued for the 12 years past. 
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VETERANS EDUCATION 


A SUMMARY OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY SERVICES AVAILABLE IN 
CALIFORNIA TO THE RETURNED VETERAN OF WORLD WAR II 


. Joseph Burton Vasche’, Dean of Special Instruction, Placer College, Auburn 


© -RVICEMEN and women of 
World War II will find California 
high schools well prepared to assist 
in the important problem of return 
to civilian life, following military 
discharge. 

Definite plans have already been 
made to meet the problems encoun- 
tered by the returned veteran, in all 
phases of his personal readjustment, 
with the entire program based upon 
the various service-benefit programs 
and work of the agencies which have 
been established for the welfare of 


the veteran. 


School leaders, especially trained in 
techniques and procedures of indi- 
vidual guidance, stand willing to lend 
every available assistance to every 
young veteran, while special regula- 
tions have been adopted to grant full 
credit for military training and service 
toward diplomas and degrees of grad- 
uation from educational 
last attended. 


institutions 


Servicemen will find the following 
information helpful in providing a 
complete picture of just what the 
schools and other community organi- 
rations are prepared to offer. Here 
are important points in the program: 


1. Definite functions have been assigned 
by law, to certain basic organizations. 


Veteran is required by federal law, to 
report within five days after discharge to 
his local Selective Service Board. In the 
event that he wishes to apply for his old 
job, he must make such application through 
the Selective Service Board, within 90 days 
after discharge. 


If the veteran wishes to apply for a new 
job, he should register with the Veterans 
Employment Service, in any office of the 


United States Employment Service. 


Veterans Administration, with offices in 
all large cities, is the federal agency respon- 
sible for all medical and other welfare 
problems of every veteran. 

California State Veterans Welfare Board 
is prepared to furnish much financial and 
educational assistance to the veteran; State 


Personnel Board and United States Civil 
Service Commission offer many fine posi- 
tions in government employment; American 
Red Cross emergency program embraces 
hundreds of separate services for veterans 
and families of veterans; these represent 
just a few of the many agencies which have 
been established for the welfare of the dis- 
charged members of the Armed Forces of 
this war. 


2. Schools are responsible for training 


veterans for the major vocations. 


Every veteran faces the problem of pre- 
paring himself for a job that will guarantee 
him a future. A high school diploma of 
graduation, and a junior college Associate 
in Arts degree, provide the foundation upon 
which the majority of ggod-paying, perma- 
nent positions are based. Local schools 
are prepared to lend every assistance, both 
in helping the man or woman select a field 
for specialization, and then to direct the 
individual into the proper training program. 
In most instances, the veteran will not wish 
to re-enter high school. Here the schools 
provide special evening classes, and courses 
on the junior college level to meet this need. 


3. Every veteran can receive full school 


credit for military training and experience. 


Armed forces and the schools have agreed 
upon the amount of high school, college, 
and university credit to be allowed for all 
types and amounts of military training and 
experience. A faculty committee in each 
school has established a definite policy 
regarding all details of this program, and 
the veteran with a reasonably broad record 
will find it possible to receive many credits 
toward graduation, simply by submitting 
his service record to school officials. The 
standard source, American Council on Edu- 
cation’s Guide to Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services, is used 
by all school officials in determining sub- 
jects covered by the veteran in all training 
courses, while length of time in the service 
and types of travel, are subject to additional 
local credits. 


4. Servicemen may apply for credits and 


diplomas at any time. 


Many boys ,and girls left school before 
graduating, and since have served their 
country well. In all cases, a copy of the 
military service record, obtained from the 
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superior officer, should be sent to the home 
school for evaluation, and if school officials 
can grant credit sufficient to meet local 
graduation requirements, a diploma will be 
issued, without any further work on the 
applicant’s part. In other cases, one or 
more additional courses may be necessary, 
and these can be arranged, either by corre- 
spondence study through the school, or by 
completion of a USAFI or other home- 
study course. 


5. Public Law 346 guarantees the veteran 
post-war education at no cost. 


Under the G.I. Bill of Rights, signed by 
the late President Roosevelt on June 22, 


-1944, one year of government-financed 


education in regularly-established schools, 
including vocational-training institutions, is 
provided the young veteran who has served 
90 days or more. Government will pay a 
maximum of $500 for tuition and other 
fees, and subsistence allowances of $50 
monthly for a veteran with no dependents 
and $75 for those with dependents. 


At the close of the first year’s education 
under this bill, the veteran is entitled to as 
much additional training as he served time 
in the Armed Forces, exclusive of special- 
ized courses taken in colleges or universi- 
ties, as part of military work. Veteran 
must apply for educational benefits within 
two years after discharge, and training must 
be completed within seven years after close 
of war. 


Every veteran is urged to study carefully 
all possible opportunities available under 
educational provisions of G.I. Bill, and plan 
his own program so that he may receive 
maximum benefits. 


6. G. I. Bill of Rights includes other 


benefits for the veteran. 


Additional important regulations of Pub- 
lic Law 346 are the following: 


Unemployment Compensation: $20 weekly 
for a maximum of 52 weeks for veterans 
out of jobs in the first two years after their 
discharge, with job placement bureau cre- 
ated within the United States Employment 
Service. 

Financial Assistance: Guarantee by the 
government of 50% of private loans up to 
$4,000 to help veterans establish themselves 
in business or purchase homes or farms. 
Interest would not exceed 4%. 

Any cash benefits received by a veteran 
under provisions of the legislation would 
be deducted from any bonus that might be 
voted later. 


7. Public Law 16 will serve those vet- 


erans with vocational handicaps. 


Any veteran who has at least a 10% 
disability incurred in military service may 
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qualify for education and training under 
this vocational rehabilitation law. 
Maintenance and support will be pro- 
vided during training and for two months 
after employment. A single person will 
receive a pension at the rate of $92.00 a 
month, a married person $103.50 a month, 
with additional allowances for dependent 


children and dependent parents. 


The disabled veteran should first file 
application for pension, Veterans Admin- 
istration Form 526, which will initiate a 
determination as to the presence or absence 
of a vocational handicap. If a vocational 
handicap is present, the veteran will be 
advised that he or she may make applica- 
tion for vocational training. 


Veterans Administration, in the nearest 
metropolitan center, should be contacted by 
letter by the interested veteran, and he will 
be notified of next steps to follow. Under 
Public Law 16, the veteran is not given 
choice in selection of school to be attended, 
but must accept assignment of the Veterans 
Administration. Applicants unable to qual- 
ify under Public Law 16, may still use 
educational benefits of the G.I. Bill. Time 
limits and length of training are similar in 
both laws. 


8. Veteran may call upon schools to as- 


sist him with his study of available benefits. 


In addition to the two great federal laws, 
the veteran may find helpful in his own 
particular case, benefits included in the 
programs of other agencies. State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, with officers 
serving every California can 
provide outstanding vocational rehabilita- 
tion assistance to veterans and dependents 
of veterans, who are physically-handicapped. 


community, 


California Veterans Welfare Board has 
available to all veterans of this State, edu- 
cational and loan provisions, which are 
deserving of careful study. Employment 
and small business opportunities in the 
local area will interest many veterans. Both 
countrywide and 
have been established by leading citizens, 
prepared to offer sound advice and valid 
information concerning these big problems. 


community committees 


The fact which is important is this: The 
veteran who 
study of all possible opportunities available 
to him by federal, State and local sources, 
and plan his own program so that he may 
receive maximum benefits. School officials 
are prepared to assist in informing the 
veterans as to just what possibilities do 
exist, and methods by which they may be 
used. 


is wise, will make careful 


9. Veterans service officers in every com- 


munity are key workers in the program. 


Each local post of the great veterans 
organizations, American Legion, Disabled 





War Veterans, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
others, has appointed a veterans service 
officer, whose duties embrace all of those 
covering civilian re-adjustment of the dis- 
charged military man or woman. All 
questions concerning all problems may be 
presented before the service officer, who 
in turn will initiate the proper steps toward 
solution. 


County-wide Veterans Advisory Coun- 
cils have been established by many Boards 
of Supervisors, to coordinate all activities 
and all services, upon behalf of the return- 
ing veteran of World War II. Local Serv- 
ice officers comprise the council, and regu- 
lar central meetings are held for the purpose 
of maintaining the entire program on 
closely-related basis, guaranteeing to the 
veteran common procedures and policies. 


10. Schools maintain complete Veterans 
Guidance Centers, open to use of all vet- 


erans. 


Problems and programs, related to edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities, can 
best be served by consulting with local 
school officials. High schools and junior 
colleges have officially been approved by 
the Veterans Administration, for the educa- 


tion and training of veterans under provi-: 


sions of Public Law 346, the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. 


Special guidance materials, including all 
up-to-date information issued on both State 
and national bases, are part of the counsel- 
ing service now available through the 
schools. Local schools maintain constant 
contact with the Division of Re-adjustment 
Education, of the State Department of 
Education, the department responsible for 
directing the entire educational program in 
this State, for returned veterans. 


Veterans are free to call upon school 
guidance workers, whether or not they. are 
interested in enrolling in regular courses. 
Counseling and information offerings are 
open to all, with no obligations attached. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


A. Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California, at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Los Angeles — and 
at similar centers of education, visual 
aids consultants and counselors of 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago, have 
completed courses in the effective 
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utilization of audio-visual teaching 
materials. 


Under the direction of Charles R. Crakes 
DeVry’s educational consultant, with ‘ 
background of a quarter-century of practi. 
cal experience in the field of audio-visual 
education, teachers from coast to coast have 
been given an unbiased, non-commercial 
and generally applicable review of audio. 
visual teaching developments and how to 
adapt them to their school programs, At 
Stanford, 200 , attended a workshop, 


a 
record enrollment for such a course. 


Schools planning a workshop, clinic, or 
conference devoted primarily to the audio. 
visual teaching aids movement, and desiring 
the services of DeVry Corporation's Educa. 
tional Consultant, may write the Educq 


tional Department, DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14 
Illinois. 

* * # 


Articles on Publie Schools 


In response to an inquiry concerning 
articles favorable to the American public 
school system, published during the past 
few years in the Readers Digest, we are 
happy to present the following, as supplied 
to us by the educational department of that 
magazine: 

After-School Work For Softies, page 19, Jan- 
uary 1941. 


These Students Make Their Own Movies,” 
page 69, April 1941. 


They Dramatize Their Teaching, 
March 1941, 


Youngsters Make Vacations Pay, page 49, Au- 
gust 1941. 


Mill-Town Miracle, page 67, September 1941. 


High School Art Pays The Bills, page 79, 
October 1941, 


70 Percent Is Not Passing, page 130, Novem- 
ber 1941. 


Crisis At Kindergarten, page 177, December 
1941. 


They Make Their Classes Interesting, page 
34, February 1942. 


A City That Goes To School, page 109, Feb 
ruary 1942. 


A School Teacher Talks Back, page 45, July 
1942, 


John E. Baggett, page 46, February 1943. 


Teaching Languages In A Hurry, page 40, 
May 1943. 


College Graduates at 18, page 28, February 
1944, 


Can Our Schools Teach the GI Way?, page 
46, March 1944, 

Revolt In The Classroom, page 73, June 1944. 

Look At America’s High Schools, page 87, 
July 1944. 

An Ex-Marine Returns to High School, page 
32, February 1945. 

It Isn’t School — It’s Fun!, page 100, Febru 
ary 1945. 


‘Bad’ Boys Can Be Made Over, 
April 19465. 


Page 42, 


page 91, 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, BAY SECTION 


Mary A. McCurdy, Teacher, Tamalpais Union High School, Mill Valley, 
President of the Department 


- 


P xnars you, the classroom 
teacher of CTA, Bay Section, would 
like to know what is the Classroom 
Teachers Department of the CTA, 
Bay Section, who belongs, what the 
executive board is, how one becomes 
4 member of this board, and what the 
aims and purposes of this board are. 


A classroom teacher is one who 
spends the majority of his or her time 
teaching and has no rating privileges 
over others. Any classroom teacher 
who belongs to the CTA, Bay Sec- 
tion, is automatically a member of the 
Classroom Teachers Department. 


The Bay Section includes the counties of 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Lake, Marin, Napa, 
San Francisco, San Joaquin, San Mateo, 
Santa Clara, Solano, Sonoma, Stanislaus, 
and Tuolumne. On the executive board 
of the Classroom Teacher Department are 
representatives from all these areas plus an 
additional representative from Alameda 
City, Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco. 


Each county is entitled to one repre- 
sentative for each 1,000 members or major 
fraction thereof which that county has in 
the Bay Section Department of Classroom 
Teachers, provided each county shall have 
at least one representative. These repre- 
sentatives are elected by their electoral 
districts at the same time and in the same 
manner as the regular Bay Section repre- 
sentatives are chosen. They are chosen for 
a period of one year. 


The officers of the board are elected by 
the members of the executive board and 
take office in January. The board meets 
regularly four times a year at the same time 
as the Bay Section Council. 


The aims of your executive board for the 
year 1945-1946 have been to: 


1. Be of real service to you by collecting and 
distributing information of value to you. 


2. Keep you informed of important National 
Educational policies and trends. 


3. Keep you informed of vital national and 
state legislation affecting education. 


4. Promote membership in the NEA and the 
CTA. 


5. Encourage the 
teachers. 


professional growth of 


6. Keep you informed of the work the board 
is doing. 


Your executive board has tried to accom- 


plish the first aim by collecting and 
distributing information on matters that are 
of vital importance to all teachers both as 
individuals and as groups. 
group our project, 
appointed a committee to investigate and 
collect information and then passed the 
information on to the classroom teachers as 
part of a letter to each classroom teacher. 
All this information is given objectively so 
that the individual teacher may freely form 
her own opinion. 


This year we 


chose insurance as 


NEA Policies 


The second aim, your executive board 
has tried to accomplish by keeping its 
members informed of NEA policies and 
actions and of the Classroom Teacher 
Department, NEA, policies and actions. 
Some of the things that we have brought 
to the attention of our board and have 
discussed are compulsory peacetime military 
conscription, federal aid to education, the 
role of education in maintaining world 
peace. After discussing these things and 
acting upon some of them, the members of 
our board pass along the information to 
you. Pamphlets published by the NEA are 
filed with our secretary, so that any mem- 
ber of the board who desires to use one or 
more of them has access to them. 


Y ovr board has tried to accomplish 


the third aim in two ways. The national 
legislation affecting education is reported 
to the board members by the president, who 
is kept informed by the NEA of what is 
being done and what must be done. For 
State legislation, particularly, we have a 
legislative committee of one who meets with 
the CTA, Bay Section, legislative commit- 
tee and who also meets with the State 
Council legislative committee. He reports 
to the board. The matters presented are 
discussed and then acted upon, if that 
is necessary and desirable. The informa- 
tion is then given to you by your repre- 
sentative on the board. It is then up to 
you as a citizen of your county, State, and 
country to exercise your rights and privi- 
leges as a citizen and to work for the 
welfare of education through legislation. 
By keeping you informed through your 
representative on the board of what the 
NEA and the CTA have accomplished and 
are trying to accomplish in the fields of 
teacher salary, more widespread and more 
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equal educational opportunity, higher pro- 
fessional standards, etc., we hope that you 
will realize the value and importance of 
belonging to these professional organiza- 
tions; that you wil] not only belong your- 
self, but that you will recruit new members. 


The teaching profession is one of the 
most important ones in the country and the 
only way that it can have a real voice in 
directing the policies of this country, par- 
ticularly in the educational field, is to have 
teachers join the national and State pro- 
fessional organizations so that the officers 
of these, when called upon to do so, may 
speak as the representatives of the vast 
majority of the teachers. 


Professional Growth 


Your executive board hopes to promote 
the professional growth of teachers through 
promoting the professional growth of our 
own members. We do this by inviting two 
speakers a year to talk to us on problems 
of particular importance to teachers. For 
instance, this spring we had Dr. George 
Sheviakov of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, U. C., who spoke on The Function 
of Guidance in the Schools. His talk was 
very informative and interesting to us. We 
hope that your representative was able to 
tell you about it and to stimulate your 
thinking as much as ours was stimulated. 
We find outside speakers of such value 
that we hope to continue this policy in the 
future. 


Lastly, your board has felt that the class- 
room teacher knows little about the Class- 
room Teacher Department and its executive 
board or of its value and importance to 
her. Our department is composed only of 
classroom teachers and it deals particularly 
with the problems of the classroom teacher 
from the viewpoint of the classroom teacher. 
This year it has been our policy to try to 


* distribute one letter to each teacher inform- 


ing her of what we have done and to see 
that each member of the executive board 
reports the highlights of each meeting to 
her section either through the county 
superintendent's bulletin, the city or county 
organization's bulletin, or through a report 
at a city-wide or 
meeting. 


county-wide teachers 


In the future, the one letter sent out to 
every individual teacher will be sent out at 
the end of the year to summarize the high- 
lights of the year’s work. The members of 
the executive board have received excellent 
cooperation from superintendents, princi- 
pals, and the CTA in their effort to get 
this information to you. 


Your executive board wishes to be of 
more and more service to you and to that 
end we would welcome any suggestions, 
criticisms, or problems that you wish to send 
to us. 








CREATIVE EDUCATION 


HAROLD H. SCOTT AND THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Carolyn Nunn, Glendora 


= Adult Education program 
of Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School has reaped a rich harvest of 
creative production and development 
of artists through the San Gabriel 
Valley Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Harold H. Scott. 

This orchestra was begun 17 seasons 
ago by Conductor Scott as a part of 
the evening high school program. It 
is currently under the supervision of 
W. H. Feeler, director of adult 
education, and A. K. Wilson, super- 
intendent. 

Nearly 70 musicians from surround- 
ing towns come to Monrovia to 
participate in the organization. At 
one time the author drove from a 
country school mining 
community sixty miles away to take 
part in the orchestra. 

When war-time travel restrictions were 
tight, it was amazing to see the ingenious 
ways members co-operated to attend. Grace 
Smith, former concertmistress, came by bus 
to the home of Mildred Quayle, principal 
‘cellist. From there they drove to the 
Pacific Electric which took them within 
three blocks of the high school. Their 
determination was not dampened, even in 
rainy weather, by the fact that the bus and 


PE schedules were not adjusted to their 
convenience. 


in a_ small 


The creator of the orchestra, Harold 
Scott, recognized the need for a cultural 
environment for the San Gabriel Valley. 
Every inch a musician, the symphony direc- 
tor was sensitive to the need for a two-fold 
musical experience in the community. 

First, there were the non-participating 
music lovers who loyally support the organi- 
zation by attendance at concerts. The 
Womans Civic Club has been an enthusi- 
astic organization to support the cultural 
activities of the players. 

Unique and heart-warming to true music 
enthusiasts is the service the organization 
has given to the composer and to the young 
artist. The 17th season saw a_ profuse 
flowering of this response to a creative 
environment. 

A young former student of Mr. Scott, 
before induction into the armed services, 
had worked in a war plant. Although 
busily engaged in turning out fighting 
material, the rhythm and the sounds of the 


factory took on musical meaning. These 
sounds Jack Holloway created into a sym- 
phonic number. 


Although in the armed forces now, Cadet 
Holloway expects to return to full-time 
musical activity. It ig recognition of such 
ability in local people that makes the 
leadership of Conductor Scott so valuable 
in keeping the musical standards of San 
Gabriel Valley so high. 

Charlotte Zelka, a Monrovia 
musician, climaxed the concerts of the 17th 
season by her brilliant rendition of von 
Weber's Konzertstuck. Only 15 years old, 
Miss Zelka has attained considerable acclaim 


Pianist 


as a musician. 


Last year she was a finalist in the South- 
ern California Symphony Association 
During the past 
6 years she has been a student of the 
It is 
significant of the service rendered by the 
symphony orchestra that young artists of 


Contest for young artists. 


internationally famous Maurice Zam. 


this caliber are able to appear adequately 
supported for the enjoyment of their own 
community. 


Throughout the 17 years of the organi- 
zation, the highest type music has been 
brought to San Gabriel Valley music lovers. 
A wide range of symphonies has been 
played including the Italian Symphony by 
Mendelssohn, Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding 
Symphony and Symphonic Fantastique by 
Berlioz. The V for Victory or Beethoven's 
Fifth was enthusiastically received. 


Works of every major composer have 


Harold H. Scott 
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gone into the library of the San Gabrie| 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Outstanding artists have performed with 
this organization. Elizabeth Walberg, well 
known operatic soprano, has sung with the 
orchestra. Miss Walberg was heard in the 
premier of Drums of Fate in Los Angeles, 
Over a period of years the community has 
heard Peitro Gentile, baritone; Giovannj 
Zavatti, tenor; Olga Dane, contralto; Nicho- 
las Angelo and Donald Moore, baritone. 

Harold H. Scott is adapted perfectly by 
temperament and training to his work. 
Along with his meticulous musicianship js 
a keen sense of humor and an apt way of 
delineating his requests for exact perform. 
ances that put his orchestra members in the 
best of humor at his demands. He never 
passes the slightest opportunity for an 
expression of appreciation, and it is evident 
that he enjoys giving the commendations. 


Musical Background 


Harold Scott’s alma mater is Redlands Uni- 
versity, from which he holds musical and aca- 
demic degrees. He furthered this basic musical 
education by graduate study at Juilliard Insti- 
tute of Music. 


The Scott family are 100% musical. Mrs, 
Seott is a concert pianist and graduate of Red- 
lands University. The daughter Harriet, now a 
student at Redlands, shows splendid growth as 
a violinist. During the 16th season of the sym- 
phony orchestra, Harriet played Meditation from 
Thais with that group. Richard, still in high 
school, has played violin with the symphony 
for a number of years. 


The Scott home has become a music conserva- 
tory. In addition to his duties as instrumental 
teacher in the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School, Mr. Scott and his family conduct a 
private music studio. The level of musical 
training in San Gabriel Valley has benefited 
by this teaching. 


Aside from the Adult Education symphonic 
work, Conductor Scott originated and developed 
the Southern California High Schools Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Due to his efforts in raising 
the standard of high school instrumental depart- 
ments, there are students who are able to par- 
ticipate in the adult symphony group. 


Concerto in D Minor for cello and orchestra 
was heard by its composer, Alexander Manke, 
for the first time when the San Gabriel Valley 
Symphony Orchestra played it this summer. 
Mr. Manke received much of his musical train- 
ing abroad. He has composed a piece that re- 
quires the most advanced cello technique. 


Under the guidance of Harold Scott the 
practice of encouraging developing artists 
is being carried on. Alice Quayle, a high 
school student and daughter of the organi 
zation’s principal cellist, is playing a 
charming little Gavotte by Popper arranged 
by Alexander Manke for cello and orchestra. 


San Gabriel Valley feels a _ kinship 
with its outstanding musical organization. 
Through the Adult Education Department 
Harold Scott brings to his community 
splendid programs of fine music in which 
artists and composers share their talents 
with the community. 
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Science Talent Search 


B en annual Science Talent 

Search — but the first in peacetime — 

among America’s million high school 
9 


seniors, to discover the 40 students 


with the greatest scientific potential, 
has opened in the nation’s 27,000 high 
schools, Watson Davis, Director of 
Science Clubs of America, announced. 
Entrants will compete for $11,000 in 


Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

This nation-wide quest for scientifically- 
talented students is open to all high school 
seniors or their equivalent in American 
public, private or denominational schools, 
Mr. Davis explained. 

The Search is sponsored by the Westing- 
house Blectric Corporation with the 
scholarships provided by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation in the interests of 
the advancement of science in America. It 
is conducted by Science Clubs of America, 
through Science Service. 


The 40 finalists will be selected on the basis 
of their records in a series of qualifying re- 
quirements including a statement written by 
the student on his interests and ambitions, one 
by his teacher dealing with his aptitudes, abil- 
ity and extra-curricular activities, a transcript 
of his scholastic records, a thousand-word essay 
on the subject My Scientific Project, and a 
8-hour science aptitude test, which will be 
given in the local schools. 

These 40 will then be named delegates to 
attend a five-day Science Talent Institute, with 
all expenses paid, in Washington, where they 
will enter final competition for the scholarships 
next March. 


Two 4-year Westinghouse Science Grand 
Scholarships of $2,400 each will be granted 
to the top boy and girl, and 8 four-year 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships of $400 
each will be awarded during the Institute 
following final tests and interviews by the 
board of judges. An additional $3,000 
may be distributed at the discretion of the 
judges. 

Primary objectives of the Science Talent 
Search, as listed by Mr. Davis, are: 


1. To discover and foster the education of 
boys and girls whose scientific skill, talent and 
ability indicate potential creative originality 
and warrant scholarships for their development. 


2. To focus the attention of large numbers 
of scientifically gifted youths on the need for 





Boyd B. Rakestraw, since 1919 associate 
director, University of California Extension 
Division, is the recently-elected president 
of NEA Department of Visual Education. 


Since 1928 he has supervised audio-visual 
instruction departments, University Extension ; 
formerly, director and vice-president, Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries; audio-visual 
committee, California School Supervisors; audio- 
visual committee, National University Extension 
Association; past president, California Audio- 
Visual Aids Association. 


perfecting scientific and research - skill and 
knowledge so that they can increase their ca- 
pacities for contributing to the rehabilitation 
of a war-dislocated world and to help the 
United States, with the aid of science, to lead 
the world to permanent peace. 


3. To help make the American public aware 
-of the varied and vital role science plays in 
world affairs and in raising the standard of 


living. 

“A chief purpose of the search,” Mr. 
Davis emphasized, “is to find young per- 
sons with high creative ability in the 
sciences, rather than those who possess 
merely a fund of scientific knowledge. The 
whole program is designed to reveal the 
student's ability to reason as well as to 
apply what knowledge he has. Entrants 
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demonstrate their aptitudes through the 
individual experiments they conduct.” 

One hundred twenty-seven finalists of 
first four Searches —in 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and 1945—have enrolled in 66 colleges 
and universities in 28 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mr. Davis said, and 
explained that many of them had entered 
the armed services. All finalists who won 
scholarships in the 1945 Search, which 
ended last March, are starting in college 
this fall unless called into armed service. 

In all, a total of 117 boys and 43 girls 
have won scholarships and trips to Wash- 
ington during the four years the Searches 
have been held, and more than a thousand 
others have been given honorable mention. 





VICTORY BOND DRIVE 


Vernon G. Dameron, Washington, D.C.; Director, NEA Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service 


YW ates Bond Drive began 
October 29 and ends December 8. To 
promote this drive, the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department is sponsoring the 
presentation of a series of 16-mm 
sound motion-pictures. 

NEA Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 


tional Service is happy to co-operate with 
the U. S. Treasury Department in the pro- 
motion of this drive. 

The films are intended for presentation 
to adult groups. Arrangements for sched- 
uling and presenting a program of films can 
be made with the California State Chair- 
men. The chairmen’s names and addresses 
and the other distributors of these special 
films in California are listed below. The 
distributors can supply a synopsis of each 
of the films, also posters.and utilization 
materials. 


Southern California: 


H. U. M. Higgins, Chairman, War 
Film Co-ordinator, Los Angeles 
County, 229 North Broadway, Los 
Angeles. s 

Toby Anguish, 3123 W. 8th Street, Los An- 
geles 5. 

Robert H. Burgert, visual instruction center, 
San Diego City Schools, 833-13th Street, San 
Diego. 

Mildred J. Caldwell, Film Officer, War 
Finance Committee, 621 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 14. 

N. Evelyn Davis, supervisor, audio-visual 
department, Long Beach Public Schools, 715 
Locust Avenue, Long Beach 2. 

William M. Dennis Film Libraries, 25061 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 5. 

Harry H. Haworth, supervisor, library and 
visual service, Pasadena City Schools, 1501 
East Villa Street, Pasadena 4. 

George M. Jamieson, Jr., extension division, 


Jniversity of California, 813 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles 14. 


> 


J. D. Knight, director, visual education de- 
partment, San Diego County Schools, 1255 
University Avenue, San Diego 3. 

James McPherson, director, Kern County 
Film Library, 117 Courthouse, Bakersfield. 

Helen Rachford, acting director, Los Angeles 


County Schools, 808 North Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 12. 


Carl Ralke, Ralke & Company, 829 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles 14. 


F. P. Reiter, visual education section, City 
Board of Education, 1205 West Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 15. 


W. D. Rios, Film Bureau, 86 City Hall, Los 
Angeles 12. 


Melvin E. Rogers, Screen Adettes, 1709 West 
8th Street, Los Angeles 14. 


Howard K, Smith, Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 2408 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 6. 


Donald W. Weed, Bell & Howell Company, 
716 North LaBrea Avenue, Hollywood. 


Northern California: 


W. A. Patternson, Chairman, Photo 
and Sound, 153 Kearny Street, San 
Francisco 8. 


Elena Lagorio, supervisor, audio-visual educa- 
tion, Oakland Public Schools, Administration 
Building, Oakland. 


J. C. Lateana, assistant director, extension 
division, University of California, Berkeley. 

Miss B. E. Luthje, manager, YMCA Motion 
Picture Bureau, 351 Turk Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2. 

S. C. McGuire, Halmac Sound Service & Film 
Library, 111 East Santa Clara Street, San 
Jose 20, 

Adelaide McMahon, Filmosound Library, Photo 
& Sound, 153 Kearny Street, San Francisco 8. 


Walter Rivers, Castle Distributors, Russ 
Building, San Francisco. 


Russell C. Roshon, 2nd Floor, Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Marian Shoemaker, Screen Adettes, 68 
Post Street, San Francisco 4. 


J. A, Wallace, International Theatrical & 
Television, 4247 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland 11. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































JAPANESE AMERICANS 


THE OKINAWA ON OUR HOME FRONT 


W. Henry Cooke, Professor of History, The Claremont Graduate School 


Wy not think of the return of 


the Nisei children to our schools in 
its true light — as an opportunity for 
the majority group to learn to prac- 
tice intercultural understanding? 

Irrespective of the satisfaction a 
reinstatement into civilian life may 
mean to the Japanese-Americans them- 
selves, there is no question that our 
children and our communities need 
them back. They will again take their 
places among our best students and 
as leaders in our school organizations, 
it is true; but that is not the point. 
We can have schools better suited to 
the teaching of American principles 
of life with them present. 

There is no way to teach the spirit of 
world fellowship, which alone can build the 
new world 
living it. 
world 


understanding for America’s 
position, unless we do so by 
Words and fine thoughts about 
co-operation with other peoples who are not 
like us will not suffice; they do not strike 
deeply enough into our lives. To send 
teachers and children abroad to see how 
other peoples live would be excellent, but 


it is not possible on a large scale. 
Cultural Contrasts 

The to have 
among us people whose backgrounds are 
different from our majority social patterns. 
The cultural habits of the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans are not sufficiently different to give 
us full contrast, but we can learn a good 
deal from the experience of working and 
thinking with them. The same holds true 
for Mexican-Americans, Negroes, and other 
peoples whose heritage is different from the 
tradition that most of us have. 


next best opportunity is 


We have yet to learn that the schools 
fully peopled by our own majority group 
and taught mainly by teachers and admin- 
culture are at a 
the 


istrators from our own 
disadvantage 


cordial inter-group acceptance that is com- 


in developing spirit of 
ing to be a necessity in America. To our 
national ideals —as to the national ideals 
of all other peoples in the world — we now 
see that we must add this ideal of world- 
wide mutual respect and acceptance. No 
more can we let nations build up national 
loyalties that do not include world-wide 
human values. Through the establishment 
of justice on a world-scale America and all 
other nations can achieve security, and only 





thus can it be done. We cannot well direct 
the programs of public education in other 
countries, but we can see that our own 
national ideals include this element. 


It is a sound educational principle that 
habits of mind and action can best be 
fostered by a continuing process of experi- 
ence in building. them. To live in a 
mono-cultural atmosphere will not achieve 
the desired results. In diversity there is 
strength, if from that diversity there grows 
an understanding acquaintance and a mu- 
tual respect. As we live as individuals, so 
will our nation of free individuals live. 


An Opportunity 


The return of the Japanese-Americans 
offers a coveted opportunity to work out 
patterns of acceptance for individuals and 
for groups. This is particularly so because 
these people have been under a cloud. We 
have a chance to point out the fallacy that 
is inherent in the race doctrine. 
learn to deal with individuals as human 
beings despite the lineage behind them. We 
can get in a good stroke against the West 
Coast tendencies to distrust all “Orientals.” 
This will be strengthened by the new atti- 
tudes of today relative to Chinese and 
Filipino peoples. 


We can 


Our California public needs this strength- 
ening, for there are still organized insur- 
gents who foster the old ill-wills. This 
distrust will be used against the United 
States in its future relations with the nations 
of Eastern Asia if it continues, just as our 
lack of acceptance of Mexican peoples 
within our borders, however interpreted, has 
had a dampening effect upon friendly rela- 
tions with other nations in this hemisphere. 


Children, when left to themselves, are 
not apt to build theories about national 
characteristics or racial qualities. In many 
California schools the children have been 
welcoming back the Nisei children with 
enthusiasm. Games start again just where 
they left off three years ago, so to speak. 
In one school it was a group of Chinese- 
Americans who asked to be allowed to plan 
the reception for the returning Niseis. 


§ cHooL administrations in many or 
most cases have been perfectly clear about 
the obligations of the public schools to deal 
fairly with these American citizens. The 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has 


been positive on this point. Few 
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instances have appeared in which schoo} 
lacked fully positive and friendly eile 5 


In certain regions in California, however 
the issue is less favorably handled, This 
are largely rural areas where the residents 
think of the Japanese people as ie 
petitors in agriculture or regions which 
unfortunately lost a good many men in the 
horrors of war on Corregidor and Bataan 
Feeling runs high and _ school personnel 
think it unwise to try to put up too active 
a resistance. Nisei children in the schools 
feel the coolness toward them even though 
technically they may be 
treatment. 


receiving fair 


These regions are a challenge to school 
people all over the State, for nowhere have 
we really found a way for the schools to 
cope with public patterns of intercultural 
frigidity on an inclusive and permanent 
scale. Yet almost anyone will agree that 
the chief hindrance to effective attitude. 
building among students comes from the 
adult community in which the children live. 
This is true even though we may have been 
teaching in the direction of “democratic” 
values for several generations. We seem to 
have learned less about dissolving inter- 
group prejudices than we have about 
exploiting them for various purposes. Thus 
society has kept alive the virus that we now 
have to overcome. The anti-Japanese feeling 
faces us with an open challenge —a chal- 
lenge that we cannot afford to accept with 
double mind if we are to help communities 
of adults and children to grow in the grace 
that is needed in America and in the world 
at this hour. 


Strategic Contest 


We have on our hands in California a 
strategic contest for domestic and world 
understanding alike — a contest as strategic 
as Okinawa was for the success of the 
military campaign in the Pacific. If we can 
build sound habits of thought toward persons 
of Japanese ancestry who are again our 
fellow citizens, we shall have demonstrated 
the conquering power of our democratic 
faith. If we cannot do this we shall have 
admitted that our faith can conquer only 
through might in war, and we shall have 
lost the war in a very real sense. 


The issue is not for children to decide: 
they reflect a need that is deeper than 
Neither can we delegate it to 
the next generation in the hope that our 
efforts with youth will then come to fruition 
and that we can avoid the difficulty of 
“climbing to the ridge” at the present time. 
It is a task for today’s adults, taken indi 
vidually and collectively. As a rule, the 
most liberal adults are those who are best 
educated. 
leaders of education who are, perforce, all 
citizens of America in what we may call 


“Age of the Golden Gate Charter.” 


their own. 


This places a responsibility on 
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JAPANESE AMERICANS 


THESE ARE AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


R. Priscilla Beattie, Teacher, Ceramics and Social Studies; Roy Arnheim, Principat 
Virgil Junior High School, Los Angeles City Schools 


- 


Win the opening of school in 
September, many American children 
of Japanese ancestry have returned to 
the schools of California. They have 
come from behind barbed-wire en- 
closures; from classrooms choked with 
dust; from tar-paper barracks; from a 
strange, segregated America where all 
who lived there had dark hair and 
eyes. 

They are our American-born chil- 
dren, children whose teachers have 
taught them the Bill of Rights and the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Their history teachers did a 
good job. 


Because Americans of Japanese ancestry 
were racially identified with the enemy 
Japanese, they were subjected to a test 
of patriotism and loyalty never before 
demanded of Americans. As a result of the 
evacuation in 1941, the families of these 
returning children suffered irreparable losses 
of household goods, farmlands, machinery, 
commercial enterprises, and most important 
of all, they believe they have lost their posi- 
tion in the community as law-abiding and 
respected residents. In many instances, they 
have even lost their hope of a future in the 
United States. 


At last, after three years of exile from 
the West Coast, the rights of Americans of 
Japanese ancestry were upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by 
Governor Earl Warren of California, by 
Robert W. Kenny, Attorney General of the 
State, and many others. However it was 
the War Department which finally lifted 
the exclusion orders from the West Coast on 
December 17, 1944. 


Many Contributors 


Americans of Japanese ancestry, as well 
as many Japanese aliens who have adopted 
America as their home, have contributed in 
many fields of activity to the war effort 
both against Germany and Japan. These 
children, who have reentered our schools 
this fall, are the little brothers and sisters 
ef the 20,000 Americans of Japanese 
ancestry serving in the United States Army. 


As members of the 442nd Regiment, they 
have been awarded more than 3,000 Purple 
Hearts, two Presidential Unit Citations, 180 
Silver Stars, 218 Bronze Stars, 31 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses, six Legion of Merit 


medals, and 64 Division Citations. They 
have fought at Salerno, Anzio, Benevento, 
and Leghorn. 


When they were transferred from Italy 
to General Patch’s Seventh Army in France, 
the Japanese American troops staged the 
spectacular rescue of the Lost Battalion of 
the 36th Texas Division, which had been 
cut off by the Nazis in the forest of the 
Vosges Mountains. Theirs is one of the 
most decorated units in the history of the 
United States Army. 


It was to this 442nd Regiment that Lt. 
General Mark Clark spoke: 


“You are always thinking of your country 
before yourselves. You have never complained 
through your long periods in the line. You 
have written a brilliant chapter in the history 
of the fighting men of America. You are 
always ready to close with the enemy, and you 
have always defeated him. The 34th Division 
is proud of you, the Fifth Army is proud of 
you, and the whole United States is proud of 


you. 


Heroic Deeds 


Other Japanese-Americans served in dan- 
gerous spots in the Pacific. It is they who 
acted as interpreters. At Okinawa they went 
into the caves and arranged for the surren- 
der of Japanese soldiers and civilians. They 
are stationed in Australia, and they have 
served with Merrill's Marauders in the 
China Burma India area. H. V. Kaltenborn, 


radio commentator, has said: 


“American-born Japanese are doing one of 
the greatest services for our Pacific armies.” 


In the production of food for victory, 
skilled Americans of Japanese ancestry have 
excelled. Both aliens and American-born 
Japanese have been on the faculty of the 
Navy's Japanese Language School at Boul- 
der, Colorado. They have served as 
translators of Japanese language broadcasts 
for the American government. At Tooele 
Ordnance Depot, one of the great munitions 
factories of the nation at Tooele, Utah, 
many Japanese Americans have worked as 
mechanics, munitions handlers, loaders. 
clerks, and stenographers. They are proud 
to do this work, for they are loading the 
munitions of war for their sons and brothers 
whom they have sent to the U. S. Army. 


Those of us in the teaching profession 
who have taught children of Japanese 
ancestry know well the splendid record 
which they have made in the California 


schools. In May, 1942, after evacuation, 
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Harvey Ito was awarded the President's 
Medal of the, University of California for 
the senior student with the highest scholastic 
standing. Dr. Henry Tsuchiya has been 
directing experimental studies on sulfa 
drug research at University of Minnesota, 
while Dr. William T. Takahashi, 1944 
Guggenheim fellow, is working on virus 
reproduction at Rochester University. Con- 
tributing much to American culture in 
dancing and sculpture are Sono Osato and 
Isamu Noguchi, while Yasuo Kuniyoshi is 
nationally recognized as a great American 
artist. 


As the American children of Japanese 
ancestry return, many of them afraid and 
uncertain of their relationship toward the 
community and of their reception in school, 
it is the responsibility of the teachers with 
social vision to champion the democratic 
principles of equality of opportunity for all 
races and creeds for which America now 
fights and to develop in the citizens of 
tomorrow the ideals of our American her- 
itage so that they together may build one 
world secure in the enduring friendship of 
all peoples. 


We as teachers must not disappoint these 
young people of Japanese ancestry, for it is 
to us that they will look for guidance in 
their problems of assimilation once more 
into the American community. We must 
believe with them and the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt that “American- 
ism is not, and never was, a matter of race 
or ancestry. We must strive with them to 
retain their faith in America. 


Suggested Reading on Japanese-Americans 


1. Leighton, Lt. Commander Alexander H.: 
The Governing of Men. Princeton University 
Press, 1945, 

2. McWilliams, Carey: Prejudice, Japanese- 
Americans Symbo! of Racial Intolerance. Little 
Brown and Company, 1944. 


For Younger Readers 


1. Means, Fiorence Crannel: The Moved- 
Outers. Houghton Mifflin, 1945. 


Pamphlets 


1. Nisei in Uniform, War Relocation Au- 
thority and War Department, Washington D. C. 


2. They Work for Victory, Japanese-Ameri- 
ean Citizens League, 413 Beason Building, Salt 
Lake City. 


Optical Instruments, by Earle B. Brown, 
a technical illustrated handbook of 580 
pages, thoroughly covering the general field 
of optical instruments, is issued by Chemical 
Publishing Company, 234 King Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York; price $10. It is 
book for high 


an up-to-date reference 


school and college use. 








































































































ARITHMETIC BEGINNINGS 


WHEN SHALL WE BEGIN ARITHMETIC? 


Martha Ralph, Primary Teacher, Oak Grove School, Monterey 


Waar can I do to keep Jimmy 
busy for another year?” 

“Ellen is so large and mentally alert, 
but she must wait another year before 
she can start to school.” 


“I wish Gary could go to school 
now but there is no kindergarten in 
our district and it is too far for him 
to walk, and with gas rationing, I can 


7” 


not drive. . 


These are only a few questions that 
parents of pre-school children are 
asking. And they are legitimate ques- 
tions. What are some of the worth- 
while things the Jimmys, Ellens, and 
Garys might be doing? 

What about arithmetic? Arithmetic, 
we know, is one of the basic educa- 
tional tools. But arithmetic for pre- 
school children! 


First of all we must realize that 
arithmetic is more than the acquisi- 
tion of facts in addition and subtrac- 
tion. Arithmetic must include a feel- 
ing for numbers and a sense of com- 
parative values in size and quantity. 
Such a sense does not come overnight. 
Arithmetic demands long period of pre- 
paration. The child who has had wide 
experience in using numbers in his 
pre-school life has an advantage over 
the one who “must start from scratch” 
when actual classes in arithmetic be- 
gin. 


But of course, definite ideas are 
what mothers want. The pre-school 
child usually acquires, through home 
and play experiences, some elementary 
facts and skills. He can probably re- 
peat the number names to 4 or 5. He 
can understand as he counts his blocks 
that each number name is not only 
the next in series but represents one 
more object. He should have consider- 
able experience with grouped objects. 
He knows that he has 2 eyes, 2 ears, 
2 hands and 2 feet. He finds that he 
needs 2 mittens, two shoes and ? 
galoshes. He can discover that his 
littte chair and Daddy's big one each 


has 4 legs. His tricycle has 3 wheels. 
His puppy has 4 feet. 


There are opportunities 
throughout any day to use arithmetic 
terms. When Billy puts on his coat, 
mention its color. Tell him to button 
the “top” button. Count the buttons 
as they are fastened. Put on the 
“left” mitten, pick up the ball with 
the “right” hand. Let Mary count the 
spoons as you do the dishes. Tell her 
to put them in the “middle” drawer. 
Talk about the “large” rose and the 
“small” pansy in the garden. Let 
Teddy feel the difference in weight 
between a loaf of bread and a bag 
of oranges. 


many 


Let him buy some things and learn 
that some things are sold by “dozens” 
and others by “pounds, quarts, or 
loaves.” When buying new clothes he 
can become aware that there is a right 
size — not too big and not too small. 
Terms of arrangement, size and quan- 
tity are as confusing to children in 
arithmetic as the processes in multipli- 
cation and division, and should have 
a long background of use. 


Many times counting, while not 


Sereen Equipment 


& CREEN Adettes Equipment Corporation, 
recently organized by Merriman H. Holtz 
to operate in the Western States, has been 
appointed by Radio Curporation of America 
as its distributor for the RCA 16mm sound- 
projectors and accessories. 


Mr. Holtz states that “it is a proud occasion 
indeed to become associated with Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, a company with more than 
40 years of research, engineering and maufac- 
turing background. This vast accumulation of 
“know how” was employed to great advantage 
in design, development and manufacture of the 
finest 16mm _ sound-projectors available.” 


Mr. Holtz will shortly conclude his serv- 
ices with the Treasury Department in 
Washington and return to the West Coast. 


Screen Adettes Pacific Coast offices are 
located at 314 SW 9th Avenue, Portland 
5, Oregon; 68 Post Street, San Francisco 4: 
1709 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 14 
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really necessary, is interesting and 
worthwhile because it adds to the 
pleasure or enhances the Significance 
of the experience. If parents would 
remember to use a greater number of 
descriptive words when talking to 
children, their vocabularies would be 
increased and also their understanding 
of many terms intensified. It js just 
as easy to say “Let’s put on the new 
red dress with three pretty flowers” 
as to say “Put on this dress”; and yet 
the first way includs several “learning 
words” —three, pretty, red, new, 
Parents should also give children the 
opportunity to use the new terms, for 
it is only through repeated use that 
complete understanding is reached, 


The same is true of the days of 
the week, seasons, day, night and 
other terms. Through discussions of 
some happening today, last Sunday, 
or next Tuesday, children become fa- 
miliar with the names of the days of 
the week and conscious of their serial 
order and regular recurrence. - 


Have you ever been driven “nearly 
to distraction” when, for the seven- 
teenth time in an hour Gary asks, 
“Is it Spring or Winter?” Or perhaps 
“Does March come after Spring?” Or 
maybe it is weight he has just discov- 
ered and he asks in quick succession, 
“How much does a turkey weigh?” 
“How much does Grandma weigh?” 
“Does a truck weigh?” How patient 
you must be! Although the questions 
do seem tiresome, do your best to 
answer them, for only through con- 
stant repetition and use can the con: 
cept be really established. 


Parents can do much to help a 
child have a good number background, 
if they just remember to “talk num- 
bers.” Put more descriptive words into 
conversation with your child. Talk to 
him more. It will not only help him 
understand terms and give him worth- 
while occupation and inquiring mind 
but will do much toward developing 
a sense of responsibility. In addition 
to all these, and even more important, 
a closer bond will be formed between 
you, through talking about new things, 
developing new understandings, and 
discovering new things together. 
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CORONET EDUCATES FOR LIVING 


To Jim, Russia was just another isolated history lesson, with 
noreal bearing on his life. Then this question in a recent Coronet 
article aroused his curiosity, and he learned about an influential 
power, able to color future history with its political doctrines. 
by showing Jim the connection between the large world and 
his small one —Coronet helped him to see the connection be- 
tween learning history and living it. 


Throughout: the country, thousands of students like Jim are 
seeing, through a Coronet window, how the facts of education 
blend into the pattern of everyday living. Their teachers have 
found that Coronet increases students’ respect for classroom 
lessons by taking them out of the classroom and relating 
education to life. 


Through Coronet’s ‘Education for Living,” Jim learned how 
important the study of social sciénce was to his own future. 
Similar experiences with Coronet could be cited in connection 
with every other school subject. In the breadth and vitality 
of Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, special features, Picture 
Stories and Game Books, teachers everywhere are finding the 
perfect companion for their classroom plan of educating for 
living. 

Order Coronet for YOUR students — by filling in the coupon and 
mailing it to Coronet’s Education Department TODAY. 
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DRIVER EDUCATION 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DRIVER EDUCATION 


J. G. Goodsell, Principal, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles 


Easy in the war, officers of our 
Armed Forces discovered that just 
“any recruit” cannot be trusted to 
drive Army cars. It was found that 
many tests had to bet set up in order 
to screen out those who were unfit 
for the task. 

Because of the seriousness of this 
situation a request was sent to the 
automobile clubs and educators of the 
country asking that courses in driver 
education be set up in schools and 
colleges wherever possible. 

Automobile accidents, in civilian 
life, involving loss of property, loss of 
life and serious injuries, has been 
mounting year by year. Due to these 
facts driver education is needed. 

Speaking broadly, there are three 
phases of driver education possible in 


the secondary field. These are: 

1. Theory or Academic. This includes 
rules of the road and driver information. 

2. Actual Road Driving Instruction and 
Experience. This type of work involves the 
purchase of proper equipment including 
dual-control cars, etc., as well as public 
liability and personal insurance. 

3. Mental and Physical Tests. This in- 
volves intelligence, eyesight and reaction 
time tests. 


The writer has been anxious to bring at 
least a portion of this testing program into 
J. H. Francis Polytechnic High School, but 
after some study of the three phases men- 
tioned above it seemed that number three 
(3) proved to be the most feasible under 
present conditions. 


Testing Equipment 


At the request of E. B. Lefferts, Super- 
visor of Safety, and Claude E. Nihart, 
Head Supervisor of Vocational and Practi- 
cal Arts in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
testing equipment was built in our shops. 
This equipment is used for testing students 


5 


as to: 1. visual accuracy, 2. night vision, 


color vision, 5. depth 


and 7. 


3. side vision, 4. 


perception, 6. steadiness, reaction 
time. 

After this equipment was ready for use 
the next question was, which teacher or 
teachers, should do the testing. 
to the writer that the teachers whose back- 


ground and training were best adapted to 


It seemed 





DRIVER TEST PECORD BLAM 
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I. Remerke: 


Above: The driver test record blank; 
reduced facsimile of mimeograph sheet. 

Below: Girl taking test for peripheral 
vision. 

Bottom: Senior student giving reaction- 
time test to a girl, 
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the successful use of the equipment y, 

the science teachers. Because of ‘a 
and that all B-10 pupils are onder z 
Life Science, the teachers of this subj . 
were selected for the work. ™ 


These teachers were given instruction jn 
the proper use of the equipment ang then 
asked to complete the test with each pupil 
before the end of the last semester. ' 


Results: 


1. The total time used by each teacher, pe 
class, was 5-6 hours. a 


2. As a result of these tests teachers were 
more cognizant, than they would otherwise be 
of some of the physical defects of their ows 
pupils. 

3. Pupils realized, for the first time, their 
own limitations. 


4, Pupils experienced a direct relationship 
between text-book theory and the functioning 
of their own bodies. 


5. Since the testing was done individually 
and away from their peers, personal questions 
were easily forthcoming. 


Some Statements by Pupils Tested 


1. “I never knew before I could not see as 
well with one eye as the other.” 

2. A boy who had an auto accident at 
street intersection said, ‘I never saw the other 
car until he hit me.” This boy had a very 
much reduced field of vision on one side, 


3. “I never knew before that I am color 
blind.” 


4. “Gee, I didn’t know my hand was w 
wobbly. Can I take this test again some other 
time ?”’ 


5. “I can’t make my feet get on the brake 
pedal very fast.’ 


6. “How do I 
others ?”’ 


show up compared to the 


Conclusions 


1. The work is interesting to both pupil 
and teacher. 

2. The value of teacher time spent on 
this work must be weighed against time 
needed on other work. 

3. The training of teachers for this work 
requires time and an interest on their part. 

4. This type of pupil-teacher relationship 
opens valuable avenues of counseling. 

5. Because of the above facts it is felt 
that this type of Driver Education is wel 
worth-while if teacher time and interest is 
available. 


* * &* 
Carl D. Johnson, well-known _ school 
supply representative, associated himself, 


October 1, with American Seating Company 
of San Francisco in an executive position 
Mr. Johnson has a_ wide acquaintance 
among the educators of the State, due to 
his long association with Milton Bradley 
Company and Schwabacher-Frey Cempany. 
In his new position, his many friends wil 
wish him all success. 
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“Living Backgrounds” for Class Discussion 


} EARLY SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the busy little river town of Prescott, 
N Wisconsin, seven high school boys pioneered, for those parts, in a way of 
keeping pace with happenings in history and American government. At the sug- 
gestion of their teacher, each of them subscribed for the weekly edition of the 
New York Tribune, and for three years they used it as supplemental study 
material. 


One of these boys, John Callahan, himself took to teaching, and now is 
Wisconsin’s State Superintendent of Public Instruction, an office he has held for 
twenty-five years. In the long stretch since his graduation he never has forgotten 
what that New York newspaper meant to him and his classmates. 


‘It widened our view of what was going on in our own and other lands,”’ 
said Dr. Callahan recently. ‘It gave us a sort of ‘head start’ on events, achieve- 
ments and discoveries which, however important, couldn’t be included in text- 
books for several years, at least. It supplied a lot of good reading, and no end of 
material for hard-fought debates. 


“Of course, we had to dig out for ourselves the articles that would best serve 
as live aids in classroom and forum. That’s where today’s students have a decided 
advantage. In the Reader’s Digest intelligently sifted reapings from all fields of 
human endeavor are presented in a manner which makes them almost ‘living back- 
grounds’ for classroom discussion of affairs and trends. Briefly, clearly and in 
admirable English, these varied subjects are so entertainingly handled that they 
not only hold one’s interest, but prompt a desire to learn more about them. 


‘The Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘diary’ of the American way of 
life and the actual workings of our democracy. At a time when world welfare is 
to be so influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the teaching 
of good citizenship increases the need for its use in our schools. The next few 
years will call for high loyalty to the ideals for which so many of our youth have 
suffered and died, and I feel that teachers will find this little magazine most 
helpful in guiding their classes to the kind of citizenship these heroes have so 
nobly typified.” 


Tine Readers Digest 
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TEACHERS FACE 


DO YOU HAVE A “SCHOOL TEACHER’S FACE”? 


Henrietta Holland, Teacher of English, San Bernardino Senior High School 


Too many teachers have “school 


teacher’s face.” Do you? 


Take a good, honest look in the 
mirror and see for yourself. Do you 
see a serene brow, a pleasant smile, 
and sparkling eyes? Or do you see a 
wrinkled frown, pinched lips, and a 
cross, harried look? 


In these days which are times of 
stress for everyone, school teaching is 
apt to become unusually trying. Even 
the best of teachers are likely to wear 
some of their troubles on their faces. 
So, when you look in the mirror, if 
you find some signs of “school teach- 
er's face,” you are not alone. 


But take time to do something 
about it — before it is too late. There 
are certain definite things you can do 
toward relaxing in the various phases 
of your life that will do a lot to im- 
prove your looks —and your spirits, 
too. 


1. Eating. — Do you take time to 
enjoy your food? Nervous indigestion 
is far too common among teachers. 
Relax before and after each meal, if 
possible. Eat slowly—as well as 
wisely — and no arguments or emo- 


tional displays during meals! 


2. Sleeping.— Do you know how 
much sleep you require and arrange 
to get it regularly? If you are troubled 
with insomnia, try a glass of warm 
milk or some malted drink before 
bedtime, compose your thoughts, and 
humor yourself by taking a luxurious 
bath, by listening to your favorite 
radio program, or by reading some- 
thing pleasant. And don’t carry your 
problems and your worries to bed 
with you! It’s a poor place to work 
on them. 


3. Exercising. — Exercise can do a 
great deal to relax you. When you 
powder your nose, remember, too, to 


Some 


let tense face muscles relax. 





good, strenuous outdoor exercise 
everyday is a must, too. 


4. Thinking. — How worried you 
are is not so much the result of how 
much you have to worry about as 
how you think about it. The things 
you can do something about, do. The 
things you can’t do anything about, 
forget. Easier said than done? Yes, 
but the secret of the buoyancy of such 
men as our President is that they de- 
cide each problem as it comes and 
then dismiss it. 


5. Talking. —In conversation, try 
to choose interesting, pleasant topics. 
Strive to make your facial expressions 
pleasant and interesting, too. Let your- 
self go when you talk, and enjoy 
yourself. 


6. Teaching. —— Develop a happy 
philosophy of teaching. Your job is 
vitally important. You have much to 
do. You are confronted with a maze 
of problems besides your own personal 
worries. But remember, you will be 
better able to cope with them if you 
are happy, relaxed, and cheerful. 


There is a lot for you to do, but 
remember, too, progress cannot be 
made in a minute, and don’t be so 
conceited as to think you can com- 
pletely remake all your pupils. 


Give thought and consideration to 
world problems as well as your teach- 
ing problems and your own personal 
problems, but keep your perspective 
—and your cheerful outlook. 


Laugh often, be on the look-out for 
funny things, cultivate a sense of hu- 
mor. Concentrate on important things 
rather than allowing petty worries and 
details to harass you. Enjoy yourself 
every chance you get. 
time you can. 


Relax every 


And every now and then take a 


good, honest look at your face. 


Are you wearing your worries there? 
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Teachers Digest, now in its 6th volum 
presents selected articles of lasting ‘apis 
and importance to American teachers 
Frequent selection is made from Sierra 
Educational News. Allan Carpenter is 
editor, with office at 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11; 10 issues Per year 
subscription $3. i 


Two Poems 


Mrs. Ruth L. Merryman, Primary Teacher 
Heber, Imperial County 


Appetizers 


Orr backyard 

Is just a sandy plot 

But what a paradise 

For Birds! It’s 

There they meet 

At early dawn — 

And when I rise, 

I see 

A swarm of dark brown, throbbing 
Forms, that peck, and hop 
And twitter! 

I guess they're 

Getting ready for 

Their really, truly breakfast, 
‘Cause there’s nothing 

In our backyard 

Except some grit, 

And possibly —a bug! 


Rhythm 


Gop made a beautiful world. 
The sky, the stars, 

The moon, the sun 

All blend in so perfectly 

With the rythm of the universe — 
While the earth, 

With its pulse of life, 

Calmly keeps its place. 


The creatures of the earth are we. 
Since time began 

We've tried in sundry ways 

To make our lot 

A life of ease, and yet 

We've kept 

Within God's plan. 


Oh, may our children 

Live with God and Love. 

Oh, may they dwell 

Within His law and 

See His plan Divine — 

Else fire may come, and with it 
Evermore for all — 


Oblivion! 
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TUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT | 


SILICONE RUBBER 


SILICONE RUBBER, new product of the 
G.E. Research Laboratory, retains 
its elastic properties at temperatures 
from minus 60 to 575 degrees F. A 
silicone rubber gasket, after operat- 
ing continuously at 300 degrees F. 
for 300 hours in a turbosupercharger, 
like the one on the right, is still so 
soft that it can be used again. 
Turbosuperchargers get hot in the 
corrosive blast of the engine’s ex- 


haust, and operate in the bitter cold 
substratosphere. That’s why the 
gasket must be made to withstand 
heat and cold. The use of rubber is 
limited because at low temperatures 
it is brittle and smashes like glass, 
while at high temperatures it melts 
or burns. But the new silicone 
rubber will take violent jolts and 
even though it may get very hot, 
or cold, will not lose its elasticity. 


SILICON-OXYGEN BACKBONE. Closely related to carbon, silicon is present in sand 
and glass, which are highly resistant to heat. Both elements can form long 
chain-like molecules called polymers. Organic avons such as natural and 
synthetic rubber, have as a backbone a string of carbon atoms. Silicone is also 
a polymer, but its backbone is a series of units each consisting of a silicon and 
oxygen atom. 


CHs CHs CH HCH; H H HCH; H H H CH, HH 
| | eS | 1 1 
-0-Si-O-Si-O-Si-O- C= CCC = CCC -C= CC 
| l 
CH; CH; CH; H HH H H H 
SILICONE POLYMER CARBON POLYMER 


This replacement of the carbon backbone with silicon-oxygen linkages is 
responsible in most instances for improved thermal stability. 


RESEARCH IN SILICONE rubber con- 
tinues. Before the war, work was 
already being done in this field. 
War needs hastened the commercial 
development of silicones. They take 
the forms of a plastic as soft as 
putty which will bounce as high as 
rubber; an electrical insulating 
compound that will operate con- 
tinously without charring at high 
temperatures; oils with almost un- 
changing viscosity which remain 
liquid and non-volatile as tem- 
perature changes; and vapors which 
make fabrics and ceramics water- 
repellent. 


In its present state of development, 
silicone rubber is not suitable for 
uses that require high tensile 
strength. In this respect, its grow- 
ing pains are not unlike those of 
synthetic organic rubber. But the 
research in silicone rubber is by no 
means over. ‘‘Silicone chemistry,” 
so parallel to “‘carbon chemistry,” 
has possibilities which stagger the 
imagination. 


This advertisement is one of a series, de- 
signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 


958-60C-211 
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Amerieans All 


 — Elementary School in 
Riverside County, Rulon A. Jones, 
principal, for the past four years has 
annually presented an original oper- 
etta. Mr. Jones states: 

“Americans All, a two-act operetta, was 
written and produced within our school in 
April as the feature attraction of California 
Public Schools Week and the Hemet Valley 
Public Schools Open House. 

“This is the 5th operetta to have been 
written and presented in our school during 
the last 4 consecutive years. Each year the 
proceeds from ticket sales were invested in 
war savings bonds as part of our consistent 
year-in and year-out drives to do our part 
on the home front. 

“All our operettas have been beautifully 
staged and played. In addition to the usual 
aesthetic side of operetta production, our 
operettas have been written as teaching 
devices, stressing practical phases of school 
life and character education. Played by 6th 
graders, each operetta has been prepared 
in the regular 6th grade music periods. 


“Regular school work has been main- 
tained up to the time of the three matinee 
performances in the afternoons preceding 
the two evening public performances each 
year. We feel this is very important, because 
as a rule operetta productions of any length 
break 


much to justify the time spent on them. 
“I must pay tribute to my staff of teachers 


into school class work almost too 


every production have worked 
unitedly and cooperatively in various pro- 
duction committees, going the proverbial 


who in 


‘extra mile’ to help make each operetta a 
success.” 


Editor: We would add that the operetta was 
written and directed by Mr. Jones and was 
acclaimed by the public and the 
papers as one of the most enjoyable musical 
productions ever given by the boys and girls of 
Hemet Elementary School. 


local news- 


Army Newsmap overseas edition is an 
illustrated poster available for every school 
within the Ninth Service Command for the 
current school year 1945-46. The Infor- 
mation and Education Division of the Army 
Service Forces supplies these to the Pre- 
Induction Training School Branch, School 
Division, address Fort Douglas, Utah. Lt. 
Colonel Thomas J. Cunningham is director 
of the School Division. 

The purpose of this distribution is to aid in 
the preparation of students for service in the 
Armed Forces, The Newsmap should be used 
in classrooms in which 16 and 17-year-old boys 
and girls study subjects which have value and 


preparation for the Armed Forces, including 
the Women’s Army Corps. 


Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 


John M. Stalnaker,* Stanford University 


i is ample evidence that 
many youths who stop their education 
with graduation from secondary school 
could make distinguished scholastic 
records if they could but find some- 
means of attending college. 


A study made some time ago in Minne- 
sota, for example, showed that for every 
high school graduate who ranked in the 


upper 10% of his class and enrolled in 
college there was another high school 


graduate equally able who did not go on to 


college. The country is not utilizing its 


brain power! 
It is interesting to note that industry is 
now providing the opportunity for able 


*Mr. Stalnaker is known to high school 
prinecipa!s as the general director of the Army- 
Navy College Qualifying Tests, in which over 
600,000 high school pupils were tested, a pro- 
gram in which most high schools participated. 
He has recently been appointed dean of students 
at Stanford University. Previously he 
professor of psychology at Princeton University 
and associate secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


was 





Americans All, at Hemet Elementary School 
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youths to continue with their education 
The scholarship program being financed by 
the Pepsi-Cola Company as a public SErVice 
is especially interesting in this Tegard since 
it is probably the largest and the Most 
carefully controlled of existing scholarship 
programs financed by industry. A total of 
120 generous four-year scholarships haye 
been awarded in 1945, and 121 more are 
to be awarded in ,1946 and each succeeding 
year. 


The Pepsi-Cola scholarship program was 
welcomed this past year by educators 
throughout the country, primarily because 
it has several unique features of special 
appeal to school administrators and to high 
school seniors. 


To be eligible to eompete for a Pepsi-Cola 
scholarship, a senior must first be elected by 
his classmates as among the top 5% most likely 
to succeed. This very select group is then 
given a scholarship test especially prepared by 
the College Entrance Examination Board. This 
double method of selection — election and test 
—jinsures able all-round pupils in terms of 
leadership and personality as well as scholarship, 


This year’s test is to be given at the 
school — at no cost to the school or the 
pupils — at 9:00 a.m., Friday, February 15, 
1946. 


The 12 highest-scoring pupils in each State 
are awarded certificates for their excellence of 
performance. Further information about these 
is then obtained — 
high school record, recommendations, financial 
need, etc.,— and, from this information, two 
pupils in each State and the District of Colum- 
bia are selected to receive the awards. 


honorable mention pupils 


If any of the scholarship winners has, in the 
opinion of the Board, an unusually distinguished 
undergraduate record, he may be awarded a 
3- or 4-year fellowship of $1500 a year for 
graduate study. A maximum of 5 such fellow- 
ships will be granted in any one year. 


The scholarships are 


scholarship covers: 


generous. Each 
1. full tuition for 4 
years at any accredited college, paid directly 
to the college; 2. certain required fees; 
3. $25 per month paid the scholarship 
holder for 36 months to help defray the 
cost of board, room, and books; and 4. trav 
eling expenses for one round-trip from 
home to college each year. 


The only requirement of the scholarship 
holder is that he succeed in college. Winners 
are free to pursue any course they wish, in any 
accredited college or university they select, and 
they have no obligation, either while they are 
in college or after graduation, to the Pepsi- 
Cola Company, which provides the funds as a 
pub’ie service. No fees, premiums or pledges 
are required. 


Information about the program can be 
obtained from the National Administrative 
Board for Pepsi-Cola Scholarships at 532 
Emerson Street, Palo Alto, California. Gen 
eral announcements will be distributed early 
in December 1945. Interested schools 
should indicate their wish to participate 
before December 15, 1945. 
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YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 


School Seating 
Universal Tables — 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Office and Library Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
‘Laboratory Equipment - 
Window Shades _ 
Heaters and Toilets. - 
a Blackboard Supplies 
Flags 
Athletic. Goods . 
Janitorial Supplies _ 
.Blackboards 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks : 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies _ 
School Papers ts 
Duplicating Equipmiont 
_ Art Materials - 
: _ Toilet Tissue 
Paper Towels 
Primary Mele 


Dp these difficult times we are more than 


ever determined to provide SERVICE that is 
dependable, thorough, and prompt, for your school 
supply needs. It is difficult, of course, to keep all 
items always in our warehouse stocks for immedi- 
ate delivery, but we shall take every possible pre- 


caution to fill your needs completely, quickly and 
continuously. 


Our staff, fully experienced in the school buyer’s 


problems, will welcome any opportunity to be of 
assistance. 


Send for our latest catalog! 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION 
207 Van Ness Avenue South, San Franciseo 3. 
6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3. 
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THE MODERN CURRICULUM 


REPORT OF CTA STATE COMMITTEE ON THE ESSENTIALS OF 
THE MODERN CURRICULUM 


Abby M. Perry, Long Beach, Chairman 


F HE modern curriculum gives the 
student an opportunity to broaden his 
experiences naturally. Exploring the 
environment is a normal process of 


life. 


The Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion Southern Section, and the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education 
Southern Section, desiring to assist 
elementary principals and teachers in 
their educative procedures in stimu- 
lating the interest and enthusiasm of 
children, sponsored workshop meet- 
ings during the past year. 

The ACE programs at Progressive School, 
Hollywood, are shown here: 

Workshop 4— Mental 
Reiss, president, Mental 
Southern California. Chairman, Dr. 
Woods, head supervisor, educational 
and guidance, Los Angeles city schools. 

Workshop 2— Reading: Dr. Marion Monroe 
Cox, specialist in reading. Chairman, Mrs. 
Mabel Bennett, general supervisor of elementary 
education, Alhambra city schools. 

Workshop 3— Creative Music: Mrs. Hilda 
Middleton, teacher of music and art, Progres- 
sive School, Hollywood, Chairman, Mrs. Mae K. 
Siddell, supervisor of music, Santa Monica city 
schools. 

Workshop 4 — Literature: Rosemary Livsey, 
department librarian, teachers and childrens de- 
partment, Los Anegles city library. Chairman, 
Dr. Helen Christianson, supervisor of nursery- 
school training and lecturer in education, 
UCLA. 

Workshop 5— Parent-Teacher Relationships: 
Mrs. Clara Snyder, supervisor of homemaking 
education for adults, State of California. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Naomi Rufer, parent-education leader, 
Santa Monica city schools. 

Workshop 6— Creative Art: Isabel Conner, 
assistant supervisor of art, Long Beach city 
schools. Chairman, Katherine Page Porter, su- 
pervisor of art, Beverly Hills unified school dis- 
trict. 

The teachers and supervisory staff of the 
Long Beach elementary schools took charge 
of the Science Workshop. An account of 
it is given by M. Bernhardt Barnett of 
Garfield School. 


Hygiene: Dr. Oscar 
Hygiene Society of 
Elizabeth 
research 


Science Workshops 


1. Have you felt your knowledge of 
science teaching inadequate? 

2. Have you wondered what to do when 
your “problem child’’ brings in science 
material unrelated to your unit? 

3. Have you worried about that useful 


classroom science material that remained 


meaningless? 


the interest and enthusiasm of 
several hundred teachers who attended the 
Science Workshops in Long Beach, these 
questions have been uppermost in the minds 


of many. 


From 


For a month before the workshéps were 
presented by the Association for Childhood 
Education, Dr. Vesta Holt of Chico State 
College was made available to the teachers 
of Long Beach for instruction and confer- 
ences by the supervisory staff and the 
Board of Education. On April 7, science 
experiments, contributed by Long Beach 
classrooms, from the kindergarten through 
the 6th grade, were assembled at the Robert 
Louis Stevenson School, each grade level in 
charge of a chairman and a committee. 


General Conclusions 


After a period of visiting and general 
inspection by the guests, the chairman gave 
a short talk on the objectives of scientific 
training for children and then gave an 
opportunity for discussion. From the ani- 
mated participation and demonstrations, the 
following general conclusions emerged and 
these problems were recognized: 


The study of science should be the child’s 
own work. The teacher should be the 
guide, and according to Dr. Holt, should 
answer a question with a question that will 
challenge the child’s thought and curiosity. 
The individual experiment is not as impor- 
tant as it is to teach the child to think 
scientifically. The teacher should create in 
the classroom an attitude of “Let’s find 
out,” which presupposes alertness and an 
open mind. Science is a method of attack, 
a way of approach that will help the child 
solve his own problems. 


That a child’s thinking about a problem 
may be clarified, he should learn to: 


1. State clearly the question to be solved. 

2. Observe closely. 

3. Experiment carefully. 

4. Think critically. 

5. Draw tentative conclusions. He should real- 
ize that conclusions are not necessarily final 


but may have to be changed in the light of fur- 
ther knowledge and developments. 

The teacher should be very discriminat- 
ing in the selection of experiments and 
then have the children carry them through 
to the end whether they are a success or a 
failure. Very often the class learns more 
from failure than from success because 


trying to find out why an experiment failed 
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may lead to experiences far richer des 
those involved in the original experiment 


Controlled experiments were voted the 
best type. This means that two experiments 
are set up, identical except for the one 
factor which is to be observed and which 
determines the different outcome. This 
makes it possible for the children to see 
any change which may take place. 


The question arose as to how far experi- 
ments should be carried. The answer was: 
“Only until the children’s conclusions 
became indefinite.” The problem of what 
to do about experiments that kept recurring 
throughout the grades was discussed. As 
these experiments must be kept on the level 
of the classes’ thinking wherever it may be, 
and as the children have wider experiences 
as they grow older, it was agreed that these 
repetitions are always enriched accordingly, 
It was also brought out that students, boys 
especially, retarded in other 
school work were often interested in science 


who were 


and eager to contribute —- an opportunity 
not to be overlooked by the alert teacher, 
The primary teachers expressed their obser- 
vation that the scientific approach carried 
over into the social studies, dramatic play, 
reading and also into the home. 


Experiments related and unrelated to the 
unit are both valuable. When a child brings 
in unrelated should 
receive recognition and be allowed to place 
it on display. 
for this purpose. 


science material, he 


A science table is valuable 
Teachers should follow 
children’s interest in their daily environ 
ment through the implications of their 
contributions. 


Although the old science units on trees, 
birds, flowers, etc., do not exist as such 
today, they have not been discarded but 
are an integral part of other units. One 
could not study California without includ- 
ing these subjects. Both appreciation and 
science are inherent in our units and cannot 
be segregated. 


First-hand Experience 


The use by children of textbooks on 
science as a primary source of information 
and vicarious experience is discouraged. 
Books should be used as reference, with the 
accent placed on first hand experience and 
initiative on the part of the child so that 
he can develop his own attitude and think- 


ing along scientific lines. 


Once scientific curiosity and interest is 
aroused, it may become a problem for 
teachers to curb the impatience of the 
younger children long enough to find out 
by experiment what they already know how 
Not long after 
the Workshops, some forty second graders 


to find out in other ways. 


came to the library. A busy twenty min: 


utes passed, and as they were about to leave, 
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librarian observed aloud that one little answer board; size of balioons in relation to The first grade group suggests that SCIENCE 
the : aie carrying home a jar of remark- lifting capacity, etc., ete. : be spelled in this way: 

can P , — i i 
ai pollywogs. The following questions were formulated. o— Bp eae Ct eR ean See Be ae 
ably 


They needed continued study with an open ee he ee 

. a ) Y 

Another little boy looked up wistfully sila achat leila hes C— CAPITAL E UPON CURIOSITY and di- 
sj asked: “Can't you find me a book mum @nt @ scientific attitude: rected CLEAR THINKING. 


ollywogs?” Blythely the librarian 1. Should a certain definite program in the I —Gain the INTEREST of the individual 
eo ca so tind that the book was science field be set up more or less on a grade child. Have him do his own experiment- 
reache 


ze . littl el ith level accomplishment basis? ing. 
gone. “I have 7 said a little or we 2. Could a science program in the schools be E— EXPERIMENTATION.: Guide the child 
, grin. The ensuing search revealed one satisfactory if it were based completely upon so he will do experiments which will 
, of “Pollywiggle’s Progress” on a top problems that arise in the Unit of Study field? help build a scientific attitude. 
sat Every other book with even a picture 3. How can a program of science study be so N — Capitalize upon the NATURAL and 
: le had been found and checked set up that it comes from the child’s interest NORMAL things that a child does. 

of a tadpole and problems, and yet assure growth from year C— Our work is not CONCLUSIVE. Our 

to year without too much repetition? findings are tentative. 
was not enough to go around. 4, What is the very best way to secure the E—It is ESSENTIAL to a scientific attitude 
Perhaps that sort of an‘experience bears Scientific approach on the part of the children to ENCOURAGE EXPERIMENTATION. 
in our schools? (Whatever is done, should be done well!) 


out! The only complaint was that there 


the same delight as a twice-told tale. The 
dild is perfectly aware of the answer, but 
there is great satisfaction in being “in on 
the know,” and having the fun of watching 
it develop and turn out just as he was sure 
it would—unless it doesn’t. Pollywogs 
don't fool you very much. 


Teachers felt that they needed science 
information for themselves and they also 
wanted to know where they could obtain 


: Y ay oe | 
materials. Instructors in inland towns SQ “4 FA ea Realistic- 


needed shell collections, etcetera. The 
following sources were suggested: 


1, Libraries, public, school and county. 


9, Audio-visual departments of various school ; Pur ose ul 
systems. ; or 


3, County museums. 

4, Friends who have collections. 

5. Donations from retiring teachers. 

6. Parent-Teacher Association contributions. McGUIRE SOCIAL BACKG ROUND HISTORIES 
1. Boy Scouts’ discarded collections. 

8. Dr. Escalante’s Los Angeles Workshops 
contributed many practical suggestions for the By EDNA McGuire 
we of everyday materials available at little or 

no expense for the making of cages, etc., and 


alo useful in the care of creatures under ob- From their first appearance, these books have been acclaimed as 
servation. 


"settin new hi innin w 
Scalia: pede diesen ta sii lit: al setting a new high example that marks the beginning of a new era 


things as prisms, magnifying glasses, and scales. in textbooks." 


The number and variety of experiments, 
both related and unrelated to units, was a 


source of delight to the visiting teachers. AMERICA THEN AND NOW 


It would be impossible to name or describe 


them all. The following is a partial list: THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 


Sprouting of seeds of different kinds and 

under different conditions; collection and identi- Cs © 

fication of shells; aquariums with fish; tad- 

poles, etc.; baby mice; rabbits; mercury; mag- 

nifying glasses; prisms; teakettles and steam; 

preservation of foods; fire and how it burns; THE RISE OF OUR FREE NATION 

boats and why they float; the use of tools; 

trains and their brakes, tracks, ete. ; airport McGuire AND PorTWoopD 

and windsox; temperature; syphoning; spider's 

Nest; difference in movement of crawling 

things; feeding problems, terrariums; experi- A new kind of history, shaped to meet the demands of the nation's 
Se en ee ae Cees schools for materials to help build systematically and consciously a 
ith yeast; weather observation ; observation of 

the moon, sunshine and light; making of adobe; strong, informed citizenry devoted to the preservation of our heritage 
wool; experiments with glasses of water and of democracy and its ideals. The authentic story of the rise and growth 
sound; protective covering of animals and its ‘ ‘ " 

adaptation to environment, e.g., chameleons; of America told colorfully and simply in strongly defined movements. 
sikworms ; scales and weighing; papermaking ; 

panning of gold; making salt; making candles; 


wild flowers; animals of the tar pits; tests for 

starch; experiments with molds; experiment to THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

Prove there is sulphur in rubber; soil erosion; 

wind tunnels; electric motors; electric and per- 350 Mission Street San Francisco 5 
manent magnets; weight of air and proof that 

hot air rises; telegraph sets; making of motion 

victure projectors; sonometers, question and 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































PRE-INDUCTION 


PRE-INDUCTION MEETINGS AT BALBOA HIGH SCHOOL 


Richard Nathaniel Gibson, Acting Vice-Principal, Balboa High School. San Francisec 


i. hands shook, and, in spite of 
efforts to conceal his trepidation, his 
lip quivered as he waited for his 
release from school to enter the Armed 
Forces. 


This lad was just one of the hun- 
dreds of 18-year-old boys who were 
leaving for induction. Many of them, 
inexperienced and bewildered, were 
loathe to leave. 


So clear was the need for prepara- 
tion for this important step that when 
Albert D. Graves, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools of San Francisco, 
suggested the incorporation of pre- 
induction training into the curricula 
of the city’s high schools, Balboa 
immediately acted upon the idea. 
Robert R. Chase, principal, delegated 
to the writer the authority to organize 
and conduct such a course, designed 
to prepare the boys for the transition 
from civilian life to military routine. 

Because no material was available at the 
time, the series of meetings and the mate- 


rial included had to be built up by experi- 
ment. Balboa’s meetings were developed 
gradually to include also the materials sug- 
gested in the October 1943 issue of the 
Bulletin of the National 
Secondary School Principals and the De- 
cember 15, 1943 issue of Education for 
Victory, Pre-Induction Orientation to Army 
Life. With the thought of giving to others 
the benefit of the experience gained, this 


Association of 


article is written. 
Meeting Time 


A definite time of meeting was found to 
be helpful for two reasons. The many 
interruptions of the war-time school day 
did not crowd out the Pre-Induction meet- 
‘ing; and faculty members were able to plan 
their own class lessons in advance with 
definite knowledge of the time of Pre- 
Induction meetings. In addition, the boys 
concerned liked the regular meeting better 
Each was assigned a seat, roll was taken as 
in a class, and the whole course was sys 
tematic. Tuesday was selected as meeting 
day because fewer activities came then. 
Since some boys were excused for work in 
the afternoon, all meetings were held in 


the morning. In order that no one class 





would be missed too often, meetings were 
rotated among the first, second, and third 
periods in order. Teachers were requested 
not. to schedule tests on Tuesday mornings, 
and to allow the boys to make up any work 
missed. The co-operation of the faculty 
added in no small measure to the success 
of the course. 

The first meeting, held during the third 
week of the term, is used for purposes of 
organization. All boys who have passed 
their seventeenth birthday are invited to 
attend. The purpose of the course is 
explained as well as the basis of selection 
of those who will attend. Balboa’s plan is 
to include all boys who are in their last 
term at high school. This automatically 
includes all high seniors regardless of age. 
Low seniors who will be deferred are urged 
to wait until their last term to attend the 
course. However, any boy who has made 
up his mind to enlist before his eighteenth 
birthday is permitted to enroll, which means 
that many sophomores and juniors, because 
of their age, will be leaving for military 
service before the end of the school year; 
therefore, they attend Pre-Induction 
meetings. 


Units of Work 


In the 15 meetings required for the 
entire course, the following 8 units of work 
are discussed: 


1. Process of Entrance into Military Service, 
including enlistment opportunities for 17-year- 


olds; the operation of the Selective Service 
System; and the function of the Induction 
Station. 


2. Process of Classification and Assignment 
for Training, including the procedure followed 
at the Reception Center. Balboa boys are fortu- 
nate to have this talk given by Harold E. 
O’Brien, a returned faculty member of their 
own school who was inducted as a private and 
earned promotion to a lieutenant before his 
honorable discharge frem the service. 


3. Organization of the Army. This talk is 
usually given by Ba!boa’s ROTC instructor, 
Staff Sergeant Charles W. Carroll, who has 
had many years of experience in the regular 
army. 

4. Army Training Programs, including Army 
Specialized Training Reserve Programs and 
Armed Forces Institute. 


5. Opportunities in the Navy. Two special- 
ists from the Navy recruiting office have vis- 
ited Balboa each term, and, besides giving 
helpful talks, answer specific questions for the 
boys. 

6. Group Living in the Military 
presented by John A. Clarke, a member of 
Balboa’s physical education department, who 
was in the last war and knows something about 
the need for getting along with other people. 


Services, 
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7. Relations between Military and Civ; 
Life, including the reasons for military Pe 
pline; the importance of individual a 
bility; relations between civilian and mili : 
occupations; and post-war occupations, id 
W. James gives this talk. 


8. Background of the War, including diffe 
ences between the democratic and totaittarien 
ways of life, thinking, and ideals; some of th 
problems of world cooperation; and suinen 
settlement. Mrs. Dona de Luce-Abt, a Member 
of the social studies department, who is Par. 
ticularly interested in this topic, discusses jt 
with the boys. 


The above talks are supplemented by 
moving pictures which are made available 
to the schools by the local office of the 
Signal Corps through the courtesy of the 
Pre-Induction Training Branch, Army Spe. 
cialized Training Division. A few dates 
are always left open to take advantage of 
visitors or special programs. The boys 
enjoy hearing from returned veterans who 
formerly attended Balboa. These visitors 
are always given an opportunity to speak 
when they happen to be available. Before 
the ASTRP test, practice tests are given as 
preparation. Time is taken to read worth: 
while letters written by boys from camp or 
battlefront. 


To give the boys material to which they 
may refer after the meeting, a handbook 
has been prepared consisting of a series of 
9 mimeographed leaflets of 2-5 pages in 
length. These leaflets are titled: 

1. General Information. 

2. Your Personal Preparation for Induction. 


3. Your Introduction to the Army — The In- 
duction Station. 


4. The Reception Center— The Civilian Be 
comes a Soldier. 

5. Facts About Army Life. 
Different Branches of the Army. 
Work of the Army Chaplains. 
Voluntary Leisure Activities of the Soldier. 
Nature of the War and War Issues. 

These leaflets are distributed as the meet- 
ings progress, usually not more than one 
at a time. Each boy is given a folder in 
which he places his copy. Material included 
in the leaflets was drawn from the follow 
ing publications: 

Counseling and the War, by Department of 
Counseling and Guidance, San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District, issued under the direction 


of O. I. Schmaelzle, then director of the 
department. 


Introduction to the Army, by U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 


Letters to Boys Leaving High School for 
Service in the Armed Forces, by Irvin S. Gress. 


What Pre-Induction Training is Needed, by 
Stanford School of Education. 

Although there have been a few indi 
vidual complaints from faculty members 
who do not wish to have pupils absent from 
class to attend the Pre-Induction meetings, 
and some boys occasionally say they would 
rather attend class and not be required to 
make up work missed, the real satisfaction 
from offering such meetings comes when 
boys, now in service, write back and tell 
how much they gained from them, and urge 
the continuance of the course. , 
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DeVry Film Catalog 


Divays 1945-46 catalog of 
16mm. sound and silent classroom 
films is available for mailing. The 
new catalog comprises 76 pages of 
titles and data, plus a 20-page supple- 
ment of films newly added to the 
DeVry Film Library. 


Ten pages of the catalog are devoted to 
now available audio-visual teaching aids, 
including DeVry’s new 16mm. 3-purpose 
sund-on-film projector that projects both 
sound and silent films without extra equip- 
ment, and that has a separate 25 watt 
amplifier and 12 inch speaker that can he 
used as a public address system, indoors 
and out, with microphone and turntable. 

Write DeVry Film & Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 


* * 


Young America Films 


A Complete Visual Instruction Service 
Planned by Experts, Gives Educational 
Films National Distribution Among 
America’s 237,000 Schools 


N EW service includes equipment 
and class room films, planned by 
leading educators to be distributed by 
more than 400 experienced school 


supply salesmen. 

With 108 films scheduled for production 
during 1945-46, Young America Films as- 
sumes a position of prominence in the 
visual instruction field. A nation-wide system 
of film distribution through the leading 
school supply house in each State makes 
these pictures available all over the country. 

Young America Films is headed by Stuart 
Scheftel who is also the founder and pub- 
liher of Young America, as well as one of 
the founders of Telenews, the largest single 
chain of news-reel theaters in the United 
States. 

Leading school supp!y distributors are now 
under exclusive contract in every State in the 
United States. These concerns will serve as 
exclusive sales agents, distributors and film 
exchanges for complete visual instruction serv- 
ice. Included are 16-mm films, 35-mm discus- 
sional strip films and slides, graded teachers 
manua's, lesson plans, the finest 16-mm sound 
Projectors on the market. 

Speaking of the program, Mr. Scheftel 
said: “We do not consider ourselves motion- 
picture producers but rather publishers of 
educational and instructional material for 
which motion-pictures have now become a 
vitally important medium to implement 
textbooks and the printed page.” 

Young America Films Has Employed and 
trained 6 regional supervisors to promote 


and co-ordinate the work of this large staff 
of salesmen. Grant Bennion, for 10 years 
with one of the leading textbook publishers, 
supervises 9 Western States out of Los 
Angeles. 


School Service Bureau 


A NEW service is now available 
for elementary teachers through the 
School Service Bureau, which has 
opened an office at 5863 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles. 

They stock a variety of hectograph and 
regular edition workbooks of many pub- 
lishers. They specialize in a mail-order plan 
by which teachers may obtain their teaching 
needs promptly and easily. Through this 
company you may obtain the Grade Teacher 
material and books, duplicating supplies, as 
well as hectograph workbooks for all grades. 

The new 1945 Teachers Guide is now 
available without charge. It lists over 175 
teaching aids for all 8 grades. Get in your 
request now for this valuable graded list of 
the material available for your teaching. 
Try out this plan for new ideas as well as 
prompt, efficient service. 


‘Books for 


31 


Mathematies for Everyone 


ty INN and Company are issuing 
General Mathematics, by Potter and 
Beck, a 4-page series for 7-10 grade 
pupils of average or less than average 
ability in mathematics. 


This welcome series is specifically 
for the many pupils who have diff1- 
culty with mathematics. The learning 
steps are explained in clear, simple 
language, taken slowly — presented in 
units small enough, and_ repeated 
often enough, for slower pupils to 
master them thoroughly. 


All new topics are within the slower 
pupil's range of comprehension and interest 
New words are pronounced as well as 
The presentation is lively and 
Remarkably thorough, patient 
guidance accompanies every step. The au- 


thors are experts in teaching slower-learning 
children. 


explained. 
interesting. 


Grade 7 book, Mathematics for Everyone, 
and grade 8 book, Mathematics Everyday, 
are now reatly; price $1.12 each. 


Second Semester 
GOODMAN-MOORE 


Economics in Everyday Life 


BREWER-LANDY 


Occupations Today 


POLISHOOK - BEIGHEY - WHELAND 


Elements of General Business 


(Brief Course) 


JOHNSON - ALEXANDER 


Citizenship 
KIDGER 


Problems of American Democracy 


Ginn and 


45 Second Street 


Company 


San Francisco 5 





Naval Re-Training 


—_— here at his desk is Lt. 
Comdr. Daniel O. Root, (S), USNR, 
commanding officer, U. S. Naval 
Re-Training Command, at Farragut, 
Idaho. Lt. Comdr. Root, widely- 
known in California educational 
circles, took leave of absence from his 
position as principal, Crystal School, 
Suisun, Solano County, and entered 
active duty in the U. S. Navy in 
December 1941. 


Academic Background 


Before entering California school work, 
he attended U. S. Naval Academy and 
received degrees from University of Wyo- 
ming and South Dakota State Teachers 
College. His graduate work toward the 
Doctorate (nearly completed) has been 
done at University of California, Berkeley. 


In response to our inquiry, Mr. Root 
states: “My first tour of Navy duty was 
with the Office of the District Cable and 
Radio Censor in San Francisco. Then I 
had a tour of sea duty as the Flag Secre- 
tary on the Staff of a Commander of a 
Division of Attack Transports. 


“My sea duty took me to the New 
Hebrides, the Solomons, the Russells, the 
Carolines, the Marianas, and the Marshall 
Islands; and our Transport Division landed 
a regiment of United States Marines on 
Okinawa on Easter Sunday, 1 April last. 
I assumed command of the Navy Re-Train- 
ing Command at Farragut on 9 August. 


“A Navy Re-Training Command is a 
place of confinement for naval personnel 
who are military offenders only. The 
mission of such commands is to rehabilitate 
these men sent to us, to return them to 
duty in the shortest possible time better 
equipped to carry on their duties in the 
Navy, and to have them eventually sepa- 
rated from the 
conditions. 


service under honorable 


“By so doing, we contribute for the 
benefit of the individual, to the good of 
the Naval service, and to the advancement 
So far 
the results of our program have been very 
gratifying, and we feel it to be a most 
worthwhile and valuable work. 


of our American society in general. 


“There are two Navy Re-Training Commands 
in this country — one at Camp Peary, Virginia, 
for the east coast; and one at Farragut, Idaho, 
for the west coast. The Command here em- 
braces some 30 Navy and Marine officers, 
including Medical officer, Dental] officers, Sup- 
ply officers, and Chaplains; about 100 ship’s 
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Lt. Comdr. Daniel O. Root 


company naval personnel; approximately 200 
Marine enlisted personnel; and we are equipped 
to accommodate up to 4,000 Re-Trainees. 


“You might possibly be interested to know 
that my son, who bears the same name that I 
do, with a ‘III’ tacked on the end of it, com- 
missioned an Ensign in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, is at present a Junior Officer in the 
Gunnery Division on board USS _ Tripoli 
(CVE-64), a baby flat-top, somewhere in the 
Pacific.” 


Literature Anthologies 


Tix Macmillan Company is issu- 
ing a series of literature anthologies 
by Cross and others. 
volumes, for use in the high school 
grades, are Types of Literature, Her- 
itage of American Literature, and 
Heritage of British Literature. 


Three recent 


Types of Literature includes two large 
classes of literature: the traditional classics 
which are the heritage of the reading world, 
and contemporary material. 


It is organized in 7 large units, each pre- 
senting a type of literary work. The fields 
covered are the short story, the essay, poetry, 
the long narrative poem, the one-act play, the 
full length play, and the novel. All of the 
material is appealing and readable; all of it 
is geared to the world of today, both by selec- 


tion and by specific instructional materials. 


Heritage of American Literature presents 
The American Scene by emphasizing patri- 
otic themes and interests; by including none 


but American writers; and by including 


among the selections many important state 
papers and historic documents. 


It provides a wide selection of the work of 
great writers of the past, but stresses the work 
of contemporary writers. The book ‘ives train- 
ing in the appreciation of the various types of 
literature of the other Americas, Canada, Mex- 


ico, and the countries of South America. 


In the Heritage of British Literature 


emphasis is upon recent literature and upon 
the correlation of such literature to the life 
of today. 


An understanding of the British and of their 
way of life, their idea's, both individual and 
social, their hopes for the future of Great 
Britain, is important for the citizens of the 
United States. The selections have been chosen 
not only for their literary quality, but also for 
their reflection of English life and their ex- 
pression of the English mind. Part 1 is made 
up of literary selections of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Except for the short sec- 
tion on England Today which contains a variety 
of contemporary materials, the material is 
arranged according to type, Part 2 is an 
appealing presentation of the history of English 
literature. Significant selections which pre- 
date the 19th century are included in their 
historical setting in Part 2. 


Western College Association, organized 
in 1924, has the following officers elected 
last spring: 


President, Dean John W. Dodds, Stanford 
University; vice-president, President Yrederick 
Hard, Scripps College; vice-president, Dr. J. E. 
Wallace Sterling, California Institute of Tech- 
nology: secretary-treasurer, Professor Charles 
T. Fitts, Pomona College. Executive Committee: 
Acting-President Arthur G, Coons, Occidental 
College; President William C. Jones, Whittier 
College; Dean Gordon S. Watkins, University 
of California, Los Angeles; President Lynn 
White, Jr., Mills College; Dr. Baldwin M. 
Woods, University of California, Berkeley. 
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‘‘Gel-Sten Films Are Better’”’ 


COMPLETE GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR SET 


_.. Everything you need... 
, $7.43 


GEL-STEN SPEEDY-FEED 
OUTFIT 


...Speedy-feed Duplicator... 
$15.95 complete 


Every School Room Should Have a 


GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR 


GEL-STEN 
Heetograph Workbooks 


TWO NEW HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 
(Just Off the Press) 
AS THE VERY YOUNG SEE IT 


PRE-PRIMER 
WILD LIFE NEAR BY ALL GRADES 
No. 550 Reading Seatwork, 1..........Grade 1 
No. 551 Reading Seatwork, 
No. 552 Reading Seatwork, 
No.553 Reading Seatwork, 
No. 554 Our Community 
Kindergarten Fun 
Reading Readiness .... 


My First Reading Unit 
Our Playhouse 
My Second Reading Unit. 


The Farm 
Third Grade Language 
Fun With Numbers, Book 1 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2... 
Fun With Numbers, Book 3... 
Fun With Numbers, Book 4 
No.1 Outline Maps—Continents .... 
No.2 Outline Maps—States 
No. 1001 Outline Maps— 

Combination of above..14 Maps 
Hectomaps for All grades 
Our Friends the Eskimos 
My Book About Travel 
Child Life In Holland 
Woodland Indians 
Adventures in Boatland.... 
The Zoo 
Journeys in Distant Lands.... 
Land of Mexico 
Romantic Mission Lands 
Adventures in California 
Secial Studies of the U. S. 
My Bird Color Book 
Our American Birds 
Sixteen American Trees.... 
My Wild Flower Book 
Seasons of the Year............... 
Bordering the School Year... All grades 
Master Music Forms All grades 
Around and About Many Countires.... 5-8 
Birds and Flowers .................... 
Birds and Insects 
Sixteen Common Birds .... 
Flowers and Insects 
Interesting Insects 
Spring Wild Flowers 
The Beginnings of Democracy...... 
China Through the American Window 
Man’s First Music 
The Story of Transportation 


CHAMPION 
Heetograph Workbooks 


No. 990 Seatwork for Pre-Primer 

No. 991 Reading Fun for Little Tots 
No. 995 Numbers for Work and Play 
No. 1000 Reading Seatwork for Primer 
No. 1001 Reading Seatwork for Grade 1 
No. 1002 Easy Reading, Grades 1-2 

No. 1003 Arith. Exer. 1st Half, Grade 1 
No. 1004 Arith. Exer. 2nd Half, Grade 1 
No. 1010 Mary and Her Garden, Grade 1 


Grades 2-3 
...Grades 2-3 
Grades 2-4 
Grades 2-4 
Grades 3-4 
Grades 3-4 
...Grades 4-6 


Grades 3-5 
Grades 4-7 


Grades 3-8 
Grades 4-8 
Grades 4-5 
Grades 5-8 
Grades 1-6 


No. 2001 
No. 2003 
No. 2004 
No. 2007 
No. 2008 
No. 2009 
No. 2010 


No. 2000 
No. 2015 
No. 3005 


No. 3000 


No. 3001 
No. 3003 
No. 3004 
No. 3010 
No. 4001 
No. 4003 
No. 4004 
No. 4005 
No. 5001 
No. 5003 
No. 5004 
No. 6001 
No. 6003 
No. 6004 
No. 7001 
No. 7003 
No. 7004 
No. 8001 
No. 8003 
No. 8004 
No. 7010 


No. 8010 
No. 9010 


Seatwork Lessons, Grade 2 

Arith. Exer. 1st Half Grade 2 

Arith. Exer. 2nd Half Grade 2 

My Safety Book, Grade 2 

My Health Book, Grade 2 

My Good Manners, Grade 2 

My Good Language Habits, 
Grade 2 

Unit on Eskimos, Grades 2-3 

Indians, Grades 2-3 


Communication and Transporta- 


tion 


Reading Stories and Understand- 


ing Tests, Grade 3 

Exer. in English, Grade 3 
Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 3 
Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 3 
Clothing and Food, Grade 3 
Exer. in English, Grade 4 
Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 4 
Arith, Exer., 2nd Half Grade 4 
My Country and I, Grade 4 
Exer. in English, Grade 5 
Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 5 
Arith, Exer., 2nd Half Grade 5 
Exer. in English, Grade 6 
Arith. Exer., lst Half Grade 6 
Arith, Exer., 2nd Half Grade 6 
Exer. in English, Grade 7 
Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 7 
Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 7 
Exer. in English, Grade 8 
Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 8 
Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 8 


Book 1, American History from 


Old World to 1789 


Book 2, American History from 


1789 to close of Civil War 


Book 3, American History from 


1865 to Present Time 


MORGAN-DILLON 
Heetograph Books 


Grade Level 


Name 


Pre-Primer A. B. C. Pre-Primer 
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COMPLETE CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Numberland Fun 

First Grade Reading 

Life on the Farm 

Phonics and Reading 
Health Activities 

Nursery Rhymes in Pictures 
Second Grade Arithmetic 
Second Grade Reading 


First Lessons in Written Lan- 


guage 

China 

Holidays of the Year 
Holland 

My Indian Book 

My Health Book 

My Flower Book 

My Bird Book , 
Third Grade Arithmetic 


Third Grade Language Drills 
Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor 


Magic Keys to Phonics 
Over Land and Sea 
Desert Life 

Fourth Grade Arithmetic 


Fourth Grade Language Drills 


Fourth Grade Reading 
My Eskimo Book 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark 


A Bicycle Tour of Great Britain 

Pioneer Days 

Fifth Grade Language Drills 

Wings Over U.S.A. 

Wings Over South America 

Water Life Miracles 

Sixth Grade Language Drills 

Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 1 (Not duplicating) 

Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 2 (Not duplicating) 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 


Heetograph Books 


Pre-Primer—6 Universal Workbooks in 
Reading (Specify grade) 
1-6 Universal Workbooks im Arith- 
metic (Specify grade) 
2-6 Universal Workbook in Eng- 
lish (Specify grade) 
Pre-Primer Mother Goose 
Nip, the Bear 
Red Deer, The Indian Boy 
Scottie and His Friends 
Adventure Trails 
Exploring Today 
Looking Ahead 
Master Achievement Tests 
(Specify grade) 


KENWORTHY LINE 
(NOT DUPLICATING) 


No. 2209 Phonetic Drill Cards 
No. 2015 and 2084 Animal and Bird Sten- 
cils 
No. 2012 Number Flash Cards 
No. 2211 Alphabet Flash Cards ; 
No. 2145, 2146, 2147 Vocabulary Building 
No. 2026 Addition Facts 
No. 2027 Subtraction 
No. 2033 Multiplication 
Division 
Four Seasons Posters 
Ship Posters 
Circus Posters 
Mother Goose Poster 
Picture Building 
Our Family 
Music, Books 1-2-3 
Birds, Books 1-2-3 
Trees, Books 1 and 2 
Insects 


Edueational Toys 


We cordially invite you to visit our Edu- 
cational Toy Department, which consists of 
Books and Games: Judy WOODEN PUZ- 
ZLE INLAYS and Wooden Animals of all 
kinds which educate the child the play-way. 
JUDY WOODEN PUZZLE—48 Numbers— 
$1.25. LINCOLN LOG SETS. WOODEN 
BANKCLOCK—$1.98. TABLE TUTOR— 
$1.98. SPELLER TUTOR—$2.19. MAGIC 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS — Large, $1.00. 
LOCK N’BLOCKS—$1.00, $2.00 and $3.00. 
WALT DISNEY TOYS—$1.98. ANIMAL 
PUZZLES—3 in box—$1.10. ANAGRAMS. 


Visit our much enlarged and improved store. Store Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 to 6. 


Gel-Sten Supply Company 


944 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Phone TU. 3911 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 











THE CEREBRAL-PALSIED 


Helen Heffernan, Chief, California State Department of Education. 
Division of Elementary Education 


I, the annals of humanitarian 
legislation, the 1945 session of the 
California State Legislature has won 
a place of unusual significance through 
the enactment of a comprehensive 
program for the diagnosis, treatment, 
and education of children afflicted 
with cerebral palsy. 

Because the cerebral palsied are the most 
neglected of our crippled children, the 
question may be asked: what is cerebral 
palsy? According to medical experts, cere- 
bral palsy is caused by injury to certain 
parts of the brain that govern muscular 
control. Cerebral palsy may result from 
several causes — a hemorrhage in the brain 
due to injury before, during, or after birth; 
a congenital malformation of the brain; en- 
cephalitis or other disease, or injury to the 
brain at any time during life. 

A number of types of muscular involve- 
ment are classified as cerebral palsy. Most 
commonly observed are: 1. spasticity, a 
condition of tense contracted muscles; 2. 
athetosis, a condition involving constant 
involuntary motion; and 3. ataxia, involving 


of modern maps. 


San Francisco . - 





GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By BERNIcE BAXTER and THAD STEVENS 


® Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


® Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 
New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 


© Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price. $1.92 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


lack of The 
manifestation of cerebral palsy is the exact 
opposite of infantile paralysis. In cerebral 


balance and co-ordination. 


palsy muscular tension is increased while in 
infantile paralysis muscles are weakened 


and flaccid. 


The cerebral-palsied child has been neg- 
lected in the past because of a widespread 
belief that feeble-mindedness was an accom- 
paniment of the condition. Intelligence is 
not necessarily impaired in cerebral palsy. 
These children have great difficulty in 
expressing themselves and because most 
tests of intelligence have been dependent 
upon verbal response, there has been a 
tendency to underestimate their inherent 
mental capacity. 


J. Thomas McIntire, psychologist for the 
New Jersey Crippled Children’s Commis- 
sion, has estimated on the basis of extensive 
research that the distribution of cerebral- 
palsied children in the categories of intelli- 
gence is approximately as follows: superior, 
5%; high average, 10%; average, 30%; 
low average, 11%; dull normal 13%; bor- 
derline, 5%; feeble-minded, 26%. McIntire 
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estimates that about 70% of cerebral-palsieg 
children are teachable. 


How many children are afflicted with 
cerebral palsy? Repeated surveys in Vari- 
ous parts of the United States reveal that 
there is an annual increment of 7 cerebral, 
palsied children for every 100,000 of the 
population. Of the seven, one dies before 
reaching the age of 6, thus leaving approxi. 
mately 96 cerebral-palsied children under 
the age of 16 for each 100,000 of the gen- 
eral population. Based on a study of the 
State register of crippled children, the sur. 
vey conducted through the schools, and 
statistics from State institutions and hoy 
pitals, it has been reliably estimated that 
California has approximately 7,000 cerebral. 
palsied children and youth under the age of 
21 years. Cerebral palsy is a major cause 
of disability among children, being only a 
little behind infantile paralysis as a cause 
of crippling. 


A Comprehensive Program 


The California State Legislature has 
enacted a comprehensive program involving 
various departments of State government in 
its administration. The State Department 
of Public Health will extend its field clinic 
service through which cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren may be referree to State cerebral palsy 
centers. It will also follow up on children 
returned to local school districts and pro- 
vide for physical therapy and consultation 
service so far as the funds available in the 
appropriation permit. 





The State Department of Education has 
been authorized: 





1. To contract with the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California in Northern Galifornia 
and with the medical school of any public or 
private university or hospital in Southern Cali- 
fornia to operate and maintain a State cerebral 
diagnostic and treatment center in connection 
with the two State cerebral palsy schools, one 
to be established in Northern California and 
one in Southern California. 









Preliminary plans for such diagnostic and 
treatment centers include the provision of such 
personnel as a medical director, a psychologist, 
physical therapists, occupational therapists, 
medical social workers, and clerical staff. 
Necessary equipment for out-patient clinics and 
hospital service is included in the over-all plan. 








2. To establish two cerebral palsy schools in 
conjunction with the cerebral palsy diagnostic 
and treatment cénters. 


At the present time the country is being 
combed for specially-trained teaching personnel. 
In addition to the general program of educa- 
tion, special attention will be given to speech 
education, games designed to develop co-ordina- 
tion, visual education. Studies throughout the 
country substantiate the thesis that definite 
physical improvement results from the educa 
tional program. It is suggested that the 
educational activities tend to divert some of the 
excess energy output into mental channels. 


The school program will co-ordinate closely 
with the work of the physieal therapist in order 
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ast children may be helped to make each 

yement with a minimum of muscular effort. 
—" co-ordinate closely with the work of 
i occupational therapist because it is a well- 
established fact that remarkable improvement 
in muscular control comes about in patients 


through the purposeful use of their hands in 


work which challenges their interest. 
3, To construct two buildings to house the 
cerebral palsy schools. 


Present plans include the building of class- 
rooms, library, dormitory facilities for 50 chil- 
dren, dining room-kitchen unit, and physical 
therapy space and equipment in each school. 
Careful study will be made of private and 
public institutions throughout the United States 
preliminary to planning these facilities. 


4. To employ two Consultants in the Educa- 
tion of Physically-Handicapped Children in 
public schools and cerebral palsy schools. 
Qualified persons for these positions are now 
being sought. 


How the Plan Works 


How will the program operate? What 
will be the procedure with regard to a 
given cerebral-palsied child? The steps in 
the operation of the plan follow: 


1, Examination in a field clinic of the 
Crippled Children’s Services, State Department 
of Public Health, 739 Phelan Building, 760 
Market Street, San Francisco 2. 


9, Referral to a State cerebral palsy center. 
3. Diagnosis and prescribed treatment at 
cerebral palsy center. 


4, Study of each child to determine educa- 
bility. 


5. Period of therapy and education to estab- 
lish desirable habits varying from three months 
to a year. 


6. Recommendations to local school districts 
concerning education of cerebral palsy children 
returned to their homes. 


7. Recommendations to field clinics for con- 
tinued therapy. 


8. Recommendation to parents for out-of- 
school care of child. 


9. In cases where return to the home is not 
feasible or desirable, referral by cerebral palsy 
center to appropriate custodial institution. 


California seems to be on the way to 
solving one of its most difficult educational 
problems. It may well be a pace-maker in 
establishing procedures which can be used 
throughout the Nation. It is an area of 
unsolved problems. How can qualified 
professional personnel be secured? What 
facilities are most functional in the treat- 
ment and education of the cerebral palsied? 
How can parents, doctors, teachers, and 
therapists work most effectively as a team? 
How can local programs be related most 
satisfactorily to the State program? These 
and many other problems must be solved in 
bringing relief to the most neglected, least 
understood, and most seriously handicapped 
of our children. 


Mastering Spanish 


I HE Macmillan Company is issu- 
ing a noteworthy Inter-American 
Series, edited by George I. Sanchez. 
1. Mastering Spanish, by Bedichek and 
Campa, a text of 540 pages, with many 
illustrations and color plate, is intended for 
those students who already have completed 
an introductory course in Spanish. It is an 


admirable basal text, partly grammar and 
partly reader. 


The reading material around which the 


The best of the old 
and 
The best of the new 
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book is built has been taken largely from 
the history and folklore of that part of the 
United States which, for 200 years and 
more, knew the influence of Spain. The 
book is full of the romance of California, 
early Texas, and New Mexico. There are 
also tales from Latin-American lands. 


2 and 3, by Pittaro, are paper-bound 
booklets, first of a series of small, illustrated 
readers, planned to give the beginning 
student ample practice in speaking Spanish. 
Oral Spanish is featured throughout these 
delightful readers. Conversacion Facil com- 
prises 100 pages; Anecdotas Faciles, 90 
pages. 


make for functional, flexible, modern training in 
reading, writing, thinking, and speaking. 


English in Action 


Fourth ed. 
By J. C. TRESSLER 


® Grades 9-12 


The FOURTH EDITION of Tressler’s English in Action, like pre- 
vious editions, is based upon the realization that there is a wider range 
in the needs of language education than in any other part of the 
school curriculum — that because language itself has so many vari- 
ables, language teaching must be functional in emphasis, flexible in 


organization. 


The FOURTH EDITION retains: 
The time-tested Activity-Handbook organization, with its highly con- 


venient grouping of language skills for reference and study . 


- « its 


allowance for specialized concentration to meet individual needs . . . 
its self-checking, habit-forming practice 


And adds: 


New exercises, directly and systematically based upon errors most 
commonly found in student papers . . . Diagramming, to speed knowl- 


edge of sentence structure . 


. . Even greater emphasis on the multiple 


and vital nature of language skills. 


Course One, Course Two, Course Three, 
Course Four, with Teacher's Manuals, 
Practice Books, and Answer Books 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street 


San Franeiseo 5 
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In National Rehabilitation 





ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS ... 
and to war-weary civilians . . . Ice 
Cream supplies milk nutrients ef- 
fective in promoting recovery .. . 
and at the same time it also imparts 
the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 


Home economists and teachers of 
nutrition know that Ice Cream is 
high on the Army-Navy list of 
morale building and nutritive foods 
... and that it is considered an ideal 
way to provide milk nutrients. 


The nutrients of Ice Cream... 
calcium... ““complete”’ proteins... 
riboflavin ... vitamin A... are the 
same ones found in milk ... Na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. To 
the serviceman . . . to the growing 
child ...to the tired civilian... 
Ice Cream looks good... tastes 
good ... is good! 


During the period of National Rehabilitation 
... it’s worth-while to remember 


ICE CREAM IS A 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


(and Morale Building) 


“Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out About 
It’’ together with a teachers sup- 
plement, a helpful teaching aid... 
sent FREE on request. Write for a 
copy to: National Dairy Council, 
Dept. SEN945, 111 N. Canal Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois... 
an educational organi- 
zation promoting na- 
tional health through 
better understanding of 
dairy foods and their 
use. 
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NEA Progress Report 


Dr. Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara; 
Member of NEA Executive Committee 


Bu publications of National Edu- 
cation Association were given major 
consideration on the agenda in the 
executive committee meeting at head- 


quarters in Washington, D.C., in 
August. 


It was decided to change the title of the 
Journal to American Education and add in 
small type Journal of National Education 
Association. The size of the magazine is 
to remain the same, but the number of 
pages of copy increased to at least 64. 
Greater variety is to be striven for in both 
the format and contents. To this end 
Executive Secretary Givens and President 
Schlagle were requested to secure a special 
committee composed of an artist, an author 
and an educator. The recommendations of 
this committee are to be considered at the 
next meeting of the executive committee. 


The Leaders Letter, first published July 
30, 1943, has come to hold a very impor- 
tant place among the publications. Its 
purpose is to give to the leaders of our 
profession the information they need to 
make their leadership most effective and 
to provide this information while it is 
timely. As soon as an adequate staff can 
be provided it is planned to issue the 
Leaders Letter every two weeks. 


The Public and Education 


A new publication is added to the already 
imposing list of publications. The name of 
this new publication is The Public and 
Education; its purpose is to keep lay leaders 
informed about the progress, needs and 
problems of public education. 


The material is to be presented in such a 
manner as to serve members of the profession 
as well. Much of the content will come from 
the activities and pronouncements of various 
NEA agencies. Othe-> content will be developed 
from education’s relation to current affairs. 


It will cover the vital problems of education 
upon which sound lay judgment and leadership 
is needed. It will be positive in tone, dealing 
with such problems as federal aid, administra- 
tive issues, health and education, economic 
value of education, teachers’ salaries, and edu- 
eation’s role in international relations. 


The Public and Education is 4-pages, 81%4 by 
11 inches, with attractive two-color typographic 
design, and is sent to Members of Congress, 
585; Governors of States, 48; members of State 
legislatures, 3,500; federal government execu- 
tives, 200; justices of supreme and circuit 
courts, 75; presidents and secretaries of na- 
tional lay groups (civic, industrial, women’s, 
religious, ete.), 500; presidents and secretaries 
of State lay groups (assuming 20 groups per 
State), 2,000; magazines in education, 500; lay 
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magazine editors, 500;' radio commenators 


boards of education members + 


in cities over 
2,500, 21,446; or a total of about 28,009 It j 
also sent to the present Leaders Letter maili ee 
list of 16,000 professional leaders, ” 


A new NEA motion-picture with the 
tentative title of And Now the Teacher ig 
nearing completion. It is a 20-minute 
feature with a 5-minute trailer and has been 
produced by experts. Twenty miles of raw 
film stock has been shot, handled, and 
processed in making the picture. Enough 
stock was purchased to produce 150 Prints 
and a plan of distribution is being worked 
out. The film will be presented by NBA 
in co-operation with State and local associa. 
tions. The attempt has been made to build 
a film which will serve the entire profes 
sion and from all advanced reports it 
should do much for the teaching profession 
and education. 


Awonc the other items that came 
before the Executive Committee at its latest 


meeting for consideration and decision were: 
the adoption of a revised salary schedule for 
its more than 125 employees based on a 4) 
hour, 5 day week with no overtime and the 


placing of our employees upon this salary 


schedule ; 


the securing of additional office space to 


house our growing staff; 


the revision of our public relations division; 


the reorganization of the National Council of 
Education to make it a forum group with two- 


thirds lay members; 


a comprehensive report on the progress of 
our expanding program in the field of higher 


education ; 


a review of the proposed program for the 
year of the research department, the educational 
policies commission, the defense commission, the 
and the safety com- 


legislative commission, 
mission ; 


the appointment of an assistant director of 


rural service; 


a discussion of a national examination for 


teachers ; 


a report on NEA activities in the interna- 


tional education field ; 


and a study of the reorganization of the 


headquarters staff. 


Childrens Book Week 


November 11-17 Are the Dates 


Cc ELEBRATED for over a quarter 
century, Childrens Book Week this 


year falls on November 11-17. 


For leaflets, posters and complete list of 
Book Week aids, available through Chil 
drens Book Council headquarters, write 
immediately to Childrens Book Council, 6 
West 45th Street, New York City 19. 
Laura Harris is executive secretary. 
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Postwar Recreation 
Recreation Vital Part of Postwar Planning 


Major George W. Braden,* Western 
Representative, National Recreation 
Association 


A RECENT review of the state- 
ments of a score or more of national 
figures appraising the various elements 
that must enter into postwar planning 
for secure, constructive and satisfying 
peace emphasize that the vast increase 
in the productive capacity of the 
nation, due to inventive genius and 
improved methods, will make avail- 
able to the nation vastly-increased 
leisure time. 


Unfortunately, some of the writers have 
confined their attention almost exclusively 
to 5 or 6 points covering the total number 
of people who will be involved in the 
production of food, clothing, housing, 
clerical and professional services and the 
commodities known as heavy production, 
that is, coal, steel, etc. These writers have 


—— 


*314 East Union Street, Room 
dena 1. 


209, Pasa- 
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COMPLETE 
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bound together 
in one volume. 
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not envisioned adequately the vast field 
which must be occupied in 
regards the production of facilities related 
to leisure, a vast increase of personal serv- 


leisure, as 


ices and expanded personal and community 
hobbies. 

I have taken occasion to review the sub- 
ject with several of our Western Recreation 
executives. We feel that the subject should 
be reviewed and presented under the fol- 
lowing 5 heads: 

1. The major factors in a joyous, whole- 
some and healthy personal philosophy 
regarding the use of leisure, emphasizing 
the development of one’s potential and 
latent capacities. Here full consideration 
must be given to the fine art of living in 
leisure, emphasizing that attitude and motive 
are more important than the details of the 
daily routine. 

2. The essential factors in the training 
and growth for the fullest use of leisure in 
the personal life, in home, school, church, 
and community. 

3. The facilities which should be pro- 
vided for leisure training and experience in 
the home, school, church, institution and 
community. For example, in the home — 
facilities in the backyard, garage, attic, and 
special recreation room — facilities not only 
for games and sports but also for gardening, 
music, science hobbies, arts and crafts and 
social opportunities. 


1 teach the 





th grade in the 


Name 


Cty. 


7th Grade 
Prose and Poetry 


8th Grade 
Prose and Poetry 


New 1945 Revisions 
Stories and poems grouped around central themes.... 


Personality and character-building approach to 
the study of literature. 


The best in prose and poetry from the classics to World 
War II... Well-balanced reading in attractive format... 
Choral reading...Two-color printing every page... 
Available with or without study material. 


Art appreciation sections with eight reproductions of 
famous works of art in full color, unique in 7th and 8th 
grade literature books. 


THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY - SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Please send me complete information in connection with the New 
Prose and Poetry Journeys and Prose and Poetry Adventures. 
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4. Balanced leisure rationing. What to 
do and the time to do it — for all ages and 
conditions of people —the younger child, 
older children, youth and adults. A check 
should be made on the 11-point program 
to see to what extent each item should 
come into a balanced personal expression, 
recognizing the transition that will go on 
through life’s span of years — spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. 


An 11-point emphasis consists of 1. 


physical activities, 2. nature contacting and 
crafts, 3. gardening, 4. the arts of line, 
color, form and perspective, 5. music, 6. 
drama, 7. rhythmics, 8. science hobbies, 
9. social recreation, 10. linguistic arts, and 


11. the social and community arts. 


5. The essential leisure services which 
of necessity must be provided by the com- 
munity at large or under public auspices — 
city, county, State and federal government. 
Recreation must be made available to youth 
just around the corner through the play- 
ground and community center, supervised 
by thoughtful, skilled and kindly leaders. 
Here it is remembered that comradeship is 
the chief factor in youth guidance. Facili- 
ties must be inviting, colorful, cheerful and 
varied so as to care for all tastes and capaci- 
ties. It will be increasingly remembered 
that not all people get their recreation 
through organized sports. 


JOURNEYS 
ADVENTURES 


Use coupon below 
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First 16 mm School Films Released As 
Part of Young America Films’ Com- 
plete Visual Instruction Service* 


ERE they are! First releases of 108 pro- 

ductions for the school year 1945-1946 

... On subjects that nation-wide surveys 

proved teachers want most .. . productions 

representative of the high quality you can 
expect from Young America Films. 

Check the list now. Decide which films 
you would like to see. Then circle the num- 
bers and mail. Our distributor in your state 
will show you these new films. 

*For full details of Young America Films’ 
complete new Visual Instruction Service, see 
the October issue of this magazine. 

1. WE, THE PEOPLES: (A documentary film) —A 
thoughtful exposition of the struggle of man for peace. 
2. OUR SHRINKING WORLD: (A documentary film) 
—Shows how time and distance are being circum- 
vented through modern methods of transportation and 

communication. 

3. JOHNNY’S DAY: (Primary Grades) —Helps orient 
the primary grade child to his childhood environment. 
4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: (Junior High) — Ana- 
lyses the three branches of our national government. 
5. STATE GOVERNMENT: (Junior High)—Describes 
the component parts of the State government. 

6. TECHNIQUES OF TYPING: (Junior High)—A be- 


ginning film which shows the student proper approach 
and basic techniques. 

7. TYPING TECHNIQUES: (Senior High) — An ad- 
vanced film to develop efficiency. 

8. MAP STUDY: (Elementary Grades)—Prepared to 
help the Elementary school student understand maps. 
9. EVERYDAY HEALTH HABITS: (Primary Grades )— 
Fundamental principles of personal hygiene and the 
fun of following health rules. 

10. WHAT NUMBERS MEAN: (Primary Grades) — 
Uses actual experiences concrete objects and relation- 
ships shown by animation. 

11. KEEPING FIT: For Boys (Senior High)—A dem- 
onstration of simple exercises and sports for proper 
physique and good health. 

12, KEEPING FIT: For Girls (Senior High)—Exer- 
cises and sports which develop posture and poise as 
aids to good health. 

13. SAFETY AT SCHOOL: (Primary Grades) —Actual 
safety experiences of a primary grade child on his 
way to and from school. 

14. SAFETY AT HOME: (Elementary Grades )—Shows 
how safe living in the home is a matter for all mem- 
bers of the family. 

15. SAFETY AT PLAY: (Primary Grades)—Demon- 
strates the necessity of safe conduct among children 
in group activities. 


Circle Numbers of Films You'd Like to See... 
And Mail with Your Name and Address to: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


inc OB? O RATE O 





32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








NAME 

SCHOOL GRADE 

SCHOOL ADDRESS__ 

CITY. aN 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ADDITIONAL CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION 


Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, California Teachers Association 
Southern Section 


Los Angeles County 


D. Theodore Dawe, elected district superin- 
tendent of Azusa city schools, 

L. H. Brumel, elected principal of Excelsior 
continuation high school, 

Harry Batley, of Coachella high 
elected elementary principal at Lynwood. 

Robert W. Long, elected principal of Roose- 
velt school district. 

Dr. Katherine V. Bishop, elected general 
supervisor of Garvey school district. 

Dan B. Lucas, formerly superintendent of 
San Jacinto schools, elected district superin- 
tendent of Baldwin Park schools. 

Elizabeth Burkett, elected supervisor with 
Mountain View schools. 

Alexander Frazier, Phoenix, Arizona, elected 
curriculum coordinator with Los’ Angeles 
county schools. 

Ellis Patterson, elected principal in Redondo 
Beach elementary school district. 

Fred W. Ryan, principal of Eastside school 
at Holtville, elected superintendent of Culver 
City schools. 

Dr. Anton Thompson, member of the staff at 
University of Minnesota, elected supervisor of 
research in Long Beach city schools. 


school, 


San Bernardino County 


Wilson Grace, elected principal of Big Bear 
Lake school. 

Dorothy Inghram, elected principal of Mill 
school, San Bernardino. 

Joe D. Severns, elected supervisor of Mission 
school, Redlands. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Hollomon, elected principal 
of Yermo school. 

Ann Rasmussen, elected principal at Needles. 


San Diego County 


Frank S. Brown, of Ventura, elected princi- 
pal of Alpine union grammar school. 

Mrs. Hazel Erickson, formerly of Calexico, 
elected principal at Vista. 


Inyo County 


Clifford E. Byers, elected principal of Bishop 
union elementary school. P 

Earle B, Powell, elec.ed principal of Bishop 
union high school. 

Robert J. Wright, elected principal of Lone 
Pine union high school. 

Frank P. Jones, elected principal of Round 
Valley elementary school, Bishop. 


Orange County 


Walter J. Ziegler, formerly principal at 
Avenal, elected principal of Ford Avenue 
school, Fullerton. 

Bernice Vestal, elected principal of Center 
Street school, Orange. 

Mrs. Vere Crooks, elected principal of Chap- 
man school, Placentia. 

William B. Purdy, vice-principal of the high 
school, elected district superintendent of Pla- 
centia unified school district. 

Allan H. Butler, elected principal of Wash- 
ington school, La Habra. 





Irvin A, Shimmin, former district superin. 
tendent of Le Grand schools, elected principa; 
of Capistrano high school, San Juan Capistrano 


Elmer Hunt, elected principal of Westminster 
school. 


Santa Barbara County 


Edward C. N. Crabtree, elected district super. 
intendent, Orcutt. 


Ventura County 


Albert G. Smith, elected principal of Conejo 
school, Moorpark. 

T. M. Robinson, elected principal of Mound 
school, Ventura. 

Frank Hurt, elected principal of Ocean View 
school, Oxnard. 


Imperial County 


Charles Montague, elected principal of Hoff. 
man school, Calexico. 

Mrs. Iva B. Cavanah, elected principal of 
Dool school, Calexico, 


Riverside County 


Fred L. McEuen, elected principal of Poly- 
technic high school, Riverside City. 

C. F. Mercer, elected elementary principal at 
Beaumont. 


Miscellaneous 


Earl Murray, former general supervisor of 
Modoc County schools, elected assistant super- 
intendent and high school vice-principal at 
Inyo-kern, Kern County. 


Arthur Timothy, elected principal of Bret 
Harte union high school, Angels Camp. 


George Flamson, principal, elected superin- 
tendent of Paso Robles. schools. Nicholas 
Nugent, evening school principal, elected to the 
high school principalship. 


Mrs. Harriet Pusey, of Indiana University, 
elected counselor of Reedley high school and 
junior college. 


Verlyn Clark, Boise, Idaho, elected principal 
in Porterville elementary schools. 


Martin L. Nordahl, elected principal of Edi- 
son elementary school, Bakersfield. 


A Basic. Vocabulary of Elementary School 
Children, by Henry D. Rinsland, professor 
of education and director, bureau of educa’ 
tional research, University of Oklahoma, an 
authoritative research manual of 650 pages, 
paper bound, is published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. The word list was compiled 
from a sample of 6 million words from 
children’s writings from over 500 schools in 
all States. This basic vocabulary is of inter’ 
est and value to all students of the language 
arts throughout the school program. 
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Comments on New Books 
Some for Teachers; Some for Pupils 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Mbanacement in Daily Living, by 
Ruth L. Bonde, Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, published by Macmillan, 
js wide in scope and attractive in format. 
It may well be used as a text in home- 
economics classes in high schools, or in 
adult education. Time-management, energy- 
management, finance-management, are help- 
fully considered, as well as the management 
of housekeeping and of the home in relation 
to community service. The suggestions are 


practical. 


2, Dinner at Omar Khayyam’s, by George 
Mardikian, 150 pages, $1.75, published by 
Viking Press, is a volume that will be 
borrowed from the home-economics classes 
by any group looking for patriotic thrills; 
they will read and quote from the author's 
appreciation of America and his experiences 
in reaching this country. 

Mr. Mardikian became so _ prominent 
during the San Francisco Conference, dur- 
ing which he was in charge of food for 
the delegates, that most students will have 
read of him. The foreword is by William 


Saroyan and the introduction by, Joseph 
Mr. Mardikian’s effort in 


cooking is to prepare low-cost foods in 


Henry Jackson. 
inviting ways. 


3. Classes in a variety of subjects may 
be interested in New Crops for the New 
World, edited by Charles Morrow Wilson 
and published by Macmillan, 295 pages, 
$3.50. 


The distinguished editor has integrated the 
contributions of 14 notable authorities. From 
The Undeveloped Field’ of Tropical Fruits, 
through rubber, cinchona, bamboo, silks, and 
other former imports from afar, these authori- 
ties show what in time may come to us from 
the Western Hemisphere. Many photographs 
illustrate this unusual book with its view of 
the future, 


4. Popular Tools and Materials, by Wil- 
liam H. Johnson and Isadore M. Fenn, 
illustrated with full-page photographs, is 
published by Whitman; 128 pages; 1.50. 

The book describes more than 50 of the hand- 
operated tools in common use. The second part 
describes varnish, paint, wax, glues, putty. It 
can be used by children from 9 or 10 through 
junior high school. 


5. Son of the Wilderness: The Life of 
John Muir, by Linnie Marsh Wolf, 380 
pages, $3.50, published by Knopf, is one 
of the Borzoi Books. 


It includes such achievements as Muir’s geo- 
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logical history of the Yosemite and of the 
glaciation of the Alaska Coast, and a _ heart- 
Warming portraiture of John Muir, the man 
and his friendship, that make Mrs. Wolfe’s Son 
of the Wilderness a literary event of the season. 


6. One Day on Beetle Rock, by Sally 
Carrighar, 196 pages, illustrated, $2.75, is 


another of Knopf’s Borzoi Books. 

The author’s open-eyed observation of wild 
things in their own habitat and her ability to 
make the reader see what she has seen, groups 
her with John Muir, Vernon Kellogg, Dallas 
Lore Sharp, and William Beebe. Nature-lovers 
can not be restrained from reading this; others 
will enjoy it as escape literature, and all will 
wish for many more days on Beetle Rock. 


7. Woodrow Wilson and the Great 
Betrayal, by Thomas A. Bailey, author of 
Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace, is 
published by Macmillan; 429 pages; $3.50. 


Professor Bailey answers four great ques- 
tions: Who Killed the League of Nations? Why 
did we abandon Europe? What resulted from 
this Great Betrayal? How did we pave the way 
for Hitler? 

The book is a clear and logical analysis with- 
out partisan bias. The author states that the 
aim of these two books has been to show, “that 
peacemaking is immensely difficult and com- 
plicated, that peoples should be tolerant of a 
failure to achieve the impossible, that to wait 
for perfection is to wait forever.” The author 
is professor of history at Stanford University. 


8. Two Young Corsicans: A Boy and 
His Colt, by Anna Bird Stewart, 260 pages; 


Gaylord Charging Desk Zou... 


Battle 
Librarian. 


Utility 


Beauty 


The sleek modern lines of this Gaylord Charging 
Desk, made up of stock, interchangeable units, 
will add sweep and smartness to any library. 
Its finish is optional. The desk illustrated, in 
maple, with linoleum top, is in Willard Library, 
Creek, Mich. 


* Restrictions on the use of lumber, and shortage of 
skilled workmen, have resulted in an accumulation of 
orders for library furniture that will require months to 
fill. It’s wise, though, to plan now, and order for earliest 
possible shipment. 





Miss 


Helen Warner, 


It’s hard to believe such a beautiful exterior 
could hide so sturdy and practical a heart. For 
here is the heart of the library. You can plan 
your Gaylord Charging Desk to fill your own 
needs. This one, of standing height, has writing 
bed, application card section, charging machine 
well, space for book card trays, book bins, 
shelves, and drawers. 


CT LM LOD 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


EST. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 









































































































































































































































































































































































































Teaching with films 
makes it easier for the student 
to absorb knowledge — easier to 
retain what he has learned — 
easier to convey more knowledge 
in less time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes—and on reason- 
able terms. 

Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan 
permits you to acquire a film 
library now — when you need it 
— even on asmall budget — with 
year-to-year payments as low as 
film rentals — and with no lia- 


bility beyond the budget year. 


Write today for more com- 
plete information about this 
plan, and ask to see previews of 
available films — with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 





PAUL COx 


1640 E. Mountain Street 
Pasadena 7 
Telephone SYcamore 4-6006 


California 


$2, illustrated, is published by Lippincott. 

Baptiste names the colt Napoieon, shortened 
to Nappi, because it was born, as was Napoleon 
Bonaparte, in Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica. 
There is plenty of action and good partisan 
interest in the story, with admirable portrayal 
of family life. The picturing of life in the 
little-known island of Corsica is re-enforced 
with information, including a glossary, at the 
end of the book. 


9. Outdoor Adventures, The Nature 
Science Books; Whitman. Written by 
Charles H. Gable and Ellen Schultz Quillin. 
The authors have prepared an entertaining 
and instructive series for primary children. 


The adventures of Uncle Jack with Marylee, 
and Buddy, and their friends, Fred and Bess, 
in the out-of-doors give opportunity for dis- 
cussion and information. There are 7 books in 
the series. Thin Wings gives the stories of 
moths, dragon-flies, wasps and others, Feath- 
ered Flights, birds, 

Others in the series are Queer Animals, From 
Seed to Tree, Along the Creek, Little Creatures 
With Many Legs, and Finding Nature’s Trreas- 
ures. The authors have avoided monotony by 
choosing unusual subjects, and their aim seems 
to be to kindle interest and curiosity, rather 
than to overload with information. Price 50 
cents each. 


10. The Story of Cement; Iron and 
Steel; The Story of Coal; Oil and Gas, 
published by Whitman; price 50 cents each. 


These are 4 more of the Elementary Science 
Readers, which bring the number of the series 
to 36. They are helpful to the young student 
in adjusting himself to the world around him. 
“Everyday phenomena are explained with 
scientific accuracy, yet the wording is simple 
enough to interest readers in the 3rd and 4th 
grades.”’ 


11. Burlap, Houn’ Dog Extraordinary, 
by Morgan Dennis; Viking; price $1. 

Dedicated “‘To all dogs who want a little boy 
or a little girl for their very own.’ When 
Dick saw Burlap, it was love at first sight, 
but Grandma thought Burlap wasn’t worth his 
keep, and the hired man said he got uelesser 
and uselesser. But Burlap showed them what 
he was worth. Delightful by the 
author. (Up to 8 years) 


pictures 


12. Yank in Sicily, by Mark Bartman; 
pictured by Diana Thorne; price $1.25; 
pub. by Whitman. 


Another “‘Yank’”’ story. 
wins his stripes, 
burger. 


In this the little dog 
as well as a piece of ham- 


13. Among the new books, Edna Lee 
Booker’s Flight From China; Macmillan; 
$2.50; is attracting deserved attention. 


The young war correspondent’s story, written 
in collaboration with her husband, John S. 
Potter, a businessman of Shanghai, is a remark- 
able presentation of the Far Eastern situation. 


14. China After Seven Years of War, 
edited by Hollington K. Tong; Macmillan; 
$2; portrays various aspects of the Chinese 
struggle, and is written by four Chinese and 
two Americans. It may well be used for 
reference in classes. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


15. The Salinas, Upside-Down River, } 
Anne B. Fisher; Farrar & Rinehart; $2. i 
those “who long to know about heb 
country and don’t want to BO to sleep 
reading about it” is a lively book, giving 
the story of the river from Portola to the 
lettuce industry. 


16. The James, From Iron Gate to the 
Sea, by Blair Niles, is a complete rewriting 
of the 5th volume of the invaluable Rivers 
of America series, planned and started by 
the late Constance Lindsay Skinner; now 
edited by Hervey Allen and published by 
Farrar & Rinehart; $2.50. The James 
should be familiar to every history teacher 
and class. 


17. The head of the department of his 
tory of Berkeley High School, Arthur Amos 
Gray, is the author of Men Who Built the 
West; Caxton; $3; for junior high. The 
camel is more fully dealt with in Mr. Gray's 
book on The Camel in California. 


18. A Short History of Germany, S. H. 
Steinberg, Macmillan, is an authoritative 
recapitulation of the development of Ger 
many since A. D. 911, with an analysis of 
influences and racial characteristics, and a 
discussion of the part Germany has played 
in Europe in the past 30 years; $3. 


19. The Argentine Republic, Macmillan, 
is by a Stanford woman of Spanish descent, 
Ysabel Fisk Rennie, who was sent to Argen 
tina by Radcliffe College on a traveling 
fellowship. She explains why a predomi 
nantly democratic country is ruled by a 
group that does not represent it; selective 


bibliographies; photographs; $2.50. 


20. Among attractive books for young 
people is The Ivy Years, a college story by 
Earl Schenck Miers, published by Rutgers 
University Press; $2.50. 


Professor Silvers referred to so frequently is 
the author of “The Red-Headed Half-Back.” 
The Ivy Years will serve as a jolly guide-book 
to high school readers. 


21. Two Lands For Ming, by Stanley 
Chin and Virginie Fowler; Scribner's; $2; 
will take boy readers —or girls, for that 
matter —into the life of the boy who is 
both a Chinese and an American. Illus 
trated by Stanley Chin. 


22. Two career-stories of first rank are 
from the press of Houghton Mifflin; $2 each, 
— The Silver Inkwell, by Phyllis A. Whit 
ney, and Model Child, by Marjorie Hall 


Girls interested in writing or in fashion’, 


modeling will love them. 


23. Sandy, by Elizabeth Janet Gray; 
Viking; $2; A delightful novel for older 
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ids. Sandy spends a summer, between two 
college terms, in a New Hampshire village, 
“trying to find out what she wants to do 


in the world.” 


24, New Found World, by Katherine B. 
Shippen, illustrated by C. B. Falls; Viking; 
$3.50; a real opportunity to know more 
of our Latin-American neighbors. 


25, Emeralds for the King, an exciting 
story of buried treasure, sought for by the 
followers of both Cromwell and King 
Charles 1; Longmans; $2. It is written by 
the author of The Good Ship Red Lily, 


Constance Savery, and charmingly illus 


trated by Victor Dowling. 


26. Adventure Islands, A Mystery Tale 
of the Caribbean, by Sarah Foss Wolverton, 
with delightful illustrations by Helen 
Hughes Wilson; Caxton; $3. Four young 
folks solve an intriguing mystery. 


27. Down Ryton Water, an illuminating 
story of the Pilgrims, by a New England 
woman, E. R. Gaggin, who has absorbed 
the traditions of an earlier age and who 
can make our history live again. Jacket 
and end papers by Elmer Hader are works 
of art. Viking; $2. ; 


* % 


Musie Edueators 


Baws ANGELES County Music 
Educators Association announces its 
program for the remainder of the 


school year as follows: 

December 4 at 5:30 p.m., Rosslyn Hotel, 
Los Angeles; Subject: Music in Our Ameri- 
can Culture; Consultant: Dr. James L. 
Mursell, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

February 20 at 5:30 p.m., Chancellor 
Hotel; Subject: Instrumental Instruction in 
Music Education; Panel Participants: Los 
Angeles County instrumental teachers. 

April 17 at 5:30 p.m., Chancellor Hotel; 
Subject: Creative School Music; Consultant: 
Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox, supervisor of ele- 
mentary music, Pasadena. 

The group was organized May 23 at 
which time the internationally-known music 
educator, Peter Dykema, was consultant. 


Officers elected to serve for 1945-46 are: 

President: Helen H. Whitaker, supervisor of 
music, Garvey. 

Vice-President: Genevieve Coon, 
instrumental music, Mountain View. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Margaret England, music 
teacher at Los Nietos. 

Bessie M. Stanchfield, curriculum co-ordina- 
tor and supervisor of music, Los Angeles 
County Schools, is sponsor. 

Reservations for dinner should be made 
two days prior to the meeting date, through 


the Los Angeles County Schools Office. 


director of 


Puzzle Pages 


Puzzle Pages for Primary Grades, by Shelton 
and Tate; published by McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 


ww Puzzle Pages series provides 
a complete primary program including 
a wealth of teaching ideas — no other 
preparation need be made for the 
work period. 
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Each daily lesson, interestingly illustrated, 
is a definite step toward learning. The 
abundance of fascinating activities in a 
variety of forms makes learning easy and 


enjoyable. 


The progressively and logically arranged 
learning-activities insure development of 
word analysis, reading skill, number con- 
cepts, color concepts, creative ability, and 


muscular coordination. 


New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 


x 


About the New-type 
Report Cards | 


As a teacher alert to changing trends, 
here may be useful information in 
views Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Har- 
vard University, holds about new- 
type report cards. 

Dr. Burton holds that with shift 
in teaching from emphasis on mas- 
tery of subject matter to importance 
of individual, new form of progress 
report to parents and to pupils is 
inevitable. He believes reports will 
have to be increasingly “in terms of 
pupil’s own capacity and growth 
and not in terms of rank in class 
competition.” 


All phases of pupil growth vital 


This means the new cards have to 
provide room not only for reporting 
achievement in regular school sub- 
jects (arithmetic, spelling, history, 
etc.) but permit space for evalua- 
tions of special interests, habits, 
attitudes, and traits such as ability 
and willingness to cooperate, take 


responsibility, exercise leadership, 
participate in group planning, etc. 


Not standardized or stereotyped 


The “new-type report cards,” says 
Burton, “give more accurate pic- 





“a 










ture of the child’s status and prog- 
ress, contain diagnostic comments 
and are more meaningful to all con- 
cerned.” Also he brings out fact 
that flexibility of these cards avoids 
stamping all children out of same 
cookie cutter because each school 
system, school and schoolroom for 
that matter,can create own variants 
and formats. 


if further interested, ask librarian or 
bookstore for Dr. Burton’s book, 
“The Guidance of Learning Activ- 
ities” — pp 500 to 513 all on new 
report cards, principles and formats. 
Other good references: U.S, Dept. Education 
Leaflet 41 and Supplement Circular 159, 20 
closely packed pages, with nation-wide specimens 
of new-type report cards, 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. 2156 

















































































































































VISUAL EDUCATION 


John R. Edwards, Teacher, Garfield Junior High School, Berketey 


= cheers for Lt. Comm. 
Heyl’s reply* to why the public school 
may not duplicate the speedy educa- 
tion that the Army found possible. 


* September, 1945 issue of this magazine. 


*75,000 


for boy 
MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
988 CASH AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news for your students 
in a long time. Now they are eligible to 
try for the awards in the TWO competi- 
tions listed below — if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. The student builds a miniature 
model Napoleonic Coach to plans we 
furnish. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. The student makes a solid 


model automobile embodying his own ideas 
of motor car design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild membership card 
and button, and a full sect of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 

























| FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD ! 


| An educational foundation sponsored by 


I Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 

t Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation, without charge, relative to 
0 Napoleonic Coach Competition 

| 0 Model Car Design Competition 


| Name 





Address 





Dept. 16 


ae oe oe oe oe oe oe oo oe oe 


City. Zone—___-State | 
| Subject taught | 
I Number of eligible boys in my classes —_— ! 
i | 
i. 


























We have heard elsewhere of the 
apparent value in “much more and 
wider use of films in the class-room.” 
Let us look into the problem. 


Science is one subject where the 
“right” films are a decided asset. 
With children up to fifteen, at least, 
films do not supplant other instruc- 
tion. In many respects they are simply 
excellent and more complete “illustra- 
tions” of the subject being taught. 
This is especially true of films show- 
ing the opening of flowers, movements 
in the sky, behavior of animals in 
nature and the manufacturing of 
certain products related to uses of 
Science. In junior high schools, per- 
haps the most valuable films are the 
excellent short dramatic stories of 
scientific progress, like the stories of 
Dr. Carver, Dr. Jenner, Nobel, Madam 
Curie and others, particularly in the 
field of medicine. 


Films must be well chosen and 
fitted into the lessons, just as pictures 
in the text. Their use and scheduling 
should be limited, as it is very easy to 
crowd the child’s time and blur rather 
than clarify the subject matter being 
taught. Having the most consistent 
film program, all ordered a term in 
advance, I have my films on Fridays, 
when pupils are more restless than 
any other day and, frankly, films are 
less work than any other activities 
except excursions, which are all out of 
school hours. 


Recently our sources of films keep 
the material in condition, but in the 
past and it can be possible some places 
that films for schools are too worn if 
not too “out of date.” Single reels 
of 20 minutes running time are best 
fitted for the 45-minute period. We 
often combine classes of the same 
grade and fill the room to have 
more children see the film at one 
running. This tends to handicap one 
instructor or the other as it is seldom 
possible for classes in the same grade 
with different teachers to follow the 
same course of study and yet keep 
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pace so closely that classes are at the 
same point on Fridays. 


Perhaps the most notable Problem ip 
visual education is one of supply as an 
mented on by Lt. Comm. Heyl. Byen ‘ 
small school should have two projector; 
that are kept in tip-top repair and adjust. 
ment by experts. At least two classroom; 
should be properly equipped to show films 
and a school of any size, say over 15 
classrooms, should have 


one complete 
Projection Room. 


Several teachers should 
be trained in the proper use of Projector; 
the inexperienced try to run a film and have 
some difficulty which all too often requires 


Europe's 
Instrumental Music 


The growth of music in European countries has 
never been daunted by the blasts of gunpowder. 
Between wars and even during wars creative 
genius there has achieved lasting forms of 
musical expression which have never been sur- 
passed elsewhere. 

Period B in the Standard School Broadcast for 
1945-46 will present an interpretation of the 
development of European instrumental music. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER SCHEDULE 


November 15....The Overture and Suite— 

Suite No. 3 in D (Bach) 

November 22....The Classical Symphony— 
Surprise Symphony (Haydn) 

6...The Romantic Symphony— 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 


December 


(Beethoven) 
December 13...The Symphonic Poem— 
e Afternoon of a Faun 
(Debussy) 


FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Is available to any accredited teacher or adult 
listening-group leader who will use it in con- 
junction with group-listening to the broadcast. 
For Request Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco, 20. 
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airs and immobilizes the projector for ten 
re 














the 
days of more. , a 
We find that mechanically-inclined boys 
in wre better substitute operators than many 
‘Om: inexperienced adults. Fortunately the fire- 
Na hazard is no more in portable school projec- 
tors tors, but their transport from one room to 
ust. jnother i still a hazard requiring super- 
Ooms yjsion. Many teachers would make wider 
ims yse of the moving picture in teaching IF 
15 these obstacles were met in the budget. 
lete Release of projectors by the War Depart- 
uld ment should be first to the schools. Let 
tor; the schools take advantage and then com- 
_ plete their obligation to a satisfactory visuai 
ires education program as wanted by the 
~ teachers. Let all promoters of visual educa- 





tion understand that films are but one tool 
wailable ta the teacher in his teaching 
process that must constantly be adjusted to 
the children being taught. 









* * * 





Another Challenge 






Marjorie Hardin, Teacher, Turlock, 
Stanislaus County 







N OW that VE and VJ days have 
been achieved it is to be hoped that 
the teacher shortage will be allevisted. 





















All those brave and adventuresome 
teaching professionals who answered 
their country’s call to arms are full of 
new experiences and new vigor. What 
a lot they will have to offer to the 
school curriculum and to the students! 

There is a new kind of arms for them to 
shoulder now—the arms of broadening 
the child’s background of experiences, of 
enriching understandings, and of developing 
appreciation for the spiritual, mental and 
physical cultures of the world. 


New Weapons 


There are new kinds of flags to be 
planted in the hearts of the youth — not 
only that dear old “Red, White, and Blue” 
but the flags of all our Allies, each repre- 
senting the finest and best qualities of its 
own nation; and, finally, the flags of all 
nations welded into one standard represent- 
ing all that is good and beneficial for all 
mankind. 

There is a new kind of band music for 
our children to enjoy. This music must be 
composed of the perfect rhythm and har- 
mony that results when all peoples are 
united in common purposes, understanding, 
and good fellowship. 

It is a broad field and a big job you say? 
Well, isn’t that what we Americans crave? 
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Challenges! Dares! Our enemies of the 
recent war said that we were soft and 
couldn’t produce the essential man power or 
materials. How we banded together and 
rose to the occasion. Where there is a will 
there is a way. Yes, we like challenges. We 
grow and progress in the face of difficulties. 

We adults of today have the privilege 
and responsibility of laying the foundation 
for future World Peace. But we must not 
forget that “the future of the nation (and 
the world) marches forward on the feet of 
little children.” 

Only as we teachers (and parents) are 
able to inspire the children with our vision, 
and hope, and faith, and tenacity of pur- 
pose, can the super-structure be added to 
the foundation, and so finally become an 
enduring monument to those who “kept 
faith and fought the good fight” to its com- 
pletion, whether on battlefield or in the 
schoolroom. 

The atomic bomb has filled us with 
concern and anxiety for our future. It 
needn't. It is only a by-product of the 
human mind. There are many more devel- 
opments to come out of that same human 
mind. 


T eacuinc professionals, hurry back 
to where the groundwork is built in these 
future “potentialities” of ours — hurry back 
to our children and their schoolrooms! 


Cut Learning Time 


In HALF — with 
THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Thoroughly tested for more than five years in leading high schools, 


junior colleges, and business. colleges, this really modern system actu- 
ally saves half the time ordinarily required to learn shorthand. And it 
provides your students with a faster, more flexible writing skill. 


Thomas is the scientifically simplified system demanded by the faster pace of business, industry, 
and the armed forces today—and in the future. For descriptive literature, including sample lesson, 
write your name, the name of your school, and your address on the margin of this advertisement and 


mail it to us. No obligation, of course. 


PRENTICE-HALL, 





INC. 











70 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. 1é 


SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTOR: 


With Motor-Driven 
Forced-Air Cooling 


USE IT THREE WAYS: (1) 
for 2” x 2” Paper or Glass Slides; 
(2) for single-frame Slideflm; 
and (3) for double-frame Slidefilm. This new 
DeVRY gives smooth, fast-focusing to hairline 
sharpness . . . Easily adjustable—instant framing 
... Easily set up for horizontal or vertical pictures 
. . - Uses 300, 200, or 100 Watt Lamp—No. 7710 
complete with carrying case, lens and 300 Watt 


DeVRY SCREENS 


Note the lock and adjustment 
features of this genuine DeVRY 
portable tripod g/ass-beaded 
Motion Picture Projection 
Screen. Sizes from 30” x 40” 
to 52” x 72”—priced from 
$13.75 to $33.00. Screens to 
meet every projection need— 
ceiling, wall, wall-and-ceiling 
and table models up to 20 ft. 
x 20 ft. Immediately available. 


Motor-driven 
Forced-Air cooled 


Heat-absorption filter gives slides added protec- 
tion from heat damage. Precision optical system 
assures clarity and perfection of image. Shows 
standard 314” x 4” slides. Lamp capacity up to 
1,000 watts. 
Complete with Forced-Air Cooling and 500 

Watt Lamp (No. 7700) $62.50 
With 1000 Watt Lamp (No. 7701)........ 65.00 
Without Forced-Air Cooling, but with 500 

Watt Lamp (No. 7702) 
Carrying Case (No. 7703) 


MAKE YOUR NEW 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTOR—A DEVRY 


—the 3-purpose projector that SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) 
that shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment; and (3) 
whose separately had 

25 watt amplifier and 

sturdy 12 inch electro- 

dynamic speaker afford 

portable Public Address 
facilities—indoors or 

out. Model 16-1966 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
207 S. Van Ness - San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd. - Los Angeles 3 


is the best place to buy 


AUTHORIZED DEVRY DISTRIBUTOR 


Only 5 Time Winner 
of Army-Navy “E” 
ena Citta 
CRUD Sule 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Ducelia McLeod Cobb, Teacher, Long Beach, Los Angeles County 


T HE blame for the teacher shortage 
that developed with the advent of 
war has been laid to the relatively 
low salaries received by the teaching 
profession. 

With the redundant force of a 
refrain, it has been emphasized that 
education cannot hope to attract 
young people of the first caliber until 
it is ready to pay adequately for their 
services. That this is true is undeniable. 

Especially is it true for the normally 
aggressive and ambitious young man. 
He cannot hope to maintain a family 
approaching a standard to which a 
professional man might reasonably 
aspire on the salary paid a teacher. 
For him I have no solution. In all 
fields of endeavor, a price must be 
paid for security. 


However, I believe the blame for 
reluctance to 
enter the teaching field rests on a 
broader foundation than mere mone- 
tary consideration. 


the young woman’s 


In the first place, teachers have acquired 
a reputation that amounts to a stigma. This 
reputation started developing many years 
ago when the majority of women teachers 
were either desiccated old maids or widows 
who had to be grateful for even the most 
meager living. The salaries were so piti- 
fully inadequate that, even had the com- 
munity mores of the period permitted it, 
the teacher could not have been other than 
drab. 

With the years, people became condi- 
tioned to the teacher’s conforming to a 
pattern, and unfortunately the pattern was 
not an attractive one. It is common prac- 
tice with the majo.ity of the public to 
classify the teacher as unattractive looking, 
as lacking in style, and as the possessor of 
an overbearing, sententious personality. 


Obviously, some teachers fit this pattern; 
just as do some housewives and some 
stenographers. It is tragic for the teaching 
profession, however, that the layman insists 
upon so classifying all teachers. Naturally 
the average young woman, no matter how 
suited to the work, is not encouraged to 
enter a profession stultified by such a 
reputation. 


It has become a badge of honor for 
teachers to accept the benediction, “You 
don’t look at all like a teacher!” How 
deplorable that it should be considered a 


compliment to be told one does Not look 
like the member of a chosen and honored 
profession. As a matter of fact, what does 
the teacher look like? Her appearance 
varies as radically as the appearance of an 
other large group of women. If she ig not 
outstandingly chic, neither is a cross section 
of other women in moderate circumstances, 

I have been fortunate in never having 


for Freedom of 
Creative Expression 


Their smooth, creamy consistency, their 
wonderful, glowing colors, and the ease 
with which they can be mixed, blended 
and changed as the design or picture 
progresses make them the choice of 
teachers everywhere. Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints are the ideal medium for 
those first creative steps and give new 
freedom to the advanced expression of 
more experienced pupils. 

Made to Milton Bradley quality stand- 
ards, they are easily washable from hands 
and clothing and safe for the smallest 
child. Try them in all your grades... 
youngster, teacher and parent alike will be 
surprised and gratified at the results. 
Available in bulk or in sets with Finger 
Paint Paper and instructions. Send for 
illustrated circular in colors. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Schwabacher-Frey Co. 


735 Market Street, San Francisco 19 
736 South Broadway, Los Angeles 55 
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aosked in a district where it was consid- 
dan integral part of good teaching for 
ere! “ a “ 
se teacher to look “quaint.” In talking 
io other teachers, however, I have discov- 
yed all are not so lucky. Apparently there 
ye still many school boards and principals 
gho labor ‘under the misapprehension that 
iis poor taste to wear makeup and to dress 
ig a manner that conforms to current style. 
Such Victorian concepts of good taste must 
dange if women are to look upon teaching 
with any degree of enthusiasm. 

it is the duty of every teacher to be as 
tractive as possible, not only for her pupils 
hut also as a gesture of public relations. As 
wil as being physically attractive, she 
gould strive to have a charming person- 
dity; and little by little the outmoded 
‘wre of the traditional “school marm™ 
gil be modified. On its side, the public 
is going to have to change its vaguely 
igsulting attitude toward teachers if it 
hopes to have the nation’s children edu- 
ated by desirable ones. 

The conventional concept of the public 
towards the teacher has a disastrous effect 
m the girl who might look with favor on 
aching as a profession. Less excusable 
wd equally disastrous is the attitude of 
may administrators and 
qusing young women to leave the profes- 
ton. Personally, I know two women that 
kit teaching to join the service who say 
thy will never return to their profession. 
Neither one is commencing to make the 
alary she earned while teaching, but the 
me says she will not again subject herself 
to the indignities she endured while hunt- 
ing a teaching position. The other one 
ud an unfortunate experience with a super- 
visor and says the satisfaction she derived 
fom teaching was not worth the nervous 
rain. 

The various hypocrisies all too prevalent 
mong many administrators have been 
uplored efficiently by Jacquez Barzun in 
his recent book, Teacher in America. 
Suffice it to say that a professional inter- 
vew should be professional. Motives should 
wt be questioned, aspects of the applicant's 
life which have no close bearing on her 
wrk should not be inspected, and, most 
important of all, the interviewer should be 
‘urteous. Now that teachers are scarce, 


supervisors in’ 


these rules are rather widely followed. It 
does not speak well for administrators that 
they are all too often abandoned as soon 
as there is more than one applicant for a 
position. 

Much supervision is absurd, though prob- 
ably well intended. Supervisors should 
realize that for the vast majority of teachers, 
teaching is a position, not a way of life. 
A desire to perform the duties of the 
position conscientiously is present, but not 
a desire to spend every waking moment 
upon them. Supervisory demands should 
be made accordingly. Furthermore, super- 
visors should be cognizant of the fact that 
teachers are doubtless as well educated and 
intelligent as they; and their comments 
should be directed to a well educated, 
intelligent adult whose ideas may differ 
from theirs, rather than to a recalcitrant 
child. 

Teaching has the satisfaction of a crea- 
tive art, but its appeal for the young woman 
is well nigh hidden under an appalling 
cloak of poor publicity. Let us, by all 
means, work for better salaries; but let us 
not lose sight of the other channels through 
which teaching may be made more attrac- 
tive as a profession. 


* * * 


Walter D. Fuller, president of Curtis 
Publishing Company, is chairman of 
National Association of Manufacturers 
Committee on Cooperation With Education. 
National Association of Manufacturers 
issues an excellent, illustrated, periodical 
entitled Trends in Education-Industry 


Cooperation. 
* @- 


Pre-Induetion Training 


Army Service Forces 
Office of the Commanding General, 
Ninth Service Command 
Fort Douglas, Utah 
Mr. Roy W. Cloud, Secretary 
California State Teachers Association 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Mr. Cloud: 

This headquarters has been officially 
informed by headquarters, ASF, Washing- 
ton, D. C., that Pre-Induction Training 
activities are to be terminated effective 
1 November 1945. , 

Pre-Induction Training has constituted a 


Here is an entirely new 
Audio-Visual presentation 


A sensational NEW monthly publication written by teachers 
and administrators for teachers and administrators . . . practi- 
cal, useful, inspiring! 


The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 


Edited by Wittich, Fowlkes and Anderson and an outstanding 
board of 50 Audio-Visual educational leaders. 


Sample Copy. Write your 
name on margin and send. 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
Publishers — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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vital, voluntary service on the part of 
teachers and administrators which aided the 
progress of the War. It gave the necessary 
background which was needed to get the 
most out of Post-Induction Training. 

It is my desire to express appreciation 
through you to each teacher and admin- 
istrator in California for the effort which 
he made to prepare our youth for duty 
with the Armed Forces. 


Sincerely, 


Wm. E. Shedd 
Major General, U, S. Army 
Commanding 


Made for Schools and Churches! 


eens od Pncneeriese 6 


ce ames 


, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTOR; 


1 Moore’s Motion Picture ' 
Service 


306 Southwest Ninth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTOR 


Planet Pictures, Ine. 


5746 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 28 





CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in 
California Teachers Association 


for 1945-6 
Northern Section 


Shasta County— Albion, Anderson, 
Bella Asta, Bass, Bush Bar, Campton, Castle 
Rock, Churntown, Clear Creek, Cloverdale, 
Cottonwood, Ellis, Fall River, Fall River 
Mills, Flat Creek, Fort Crook, French 
Gulch, Gas Point, Grant, Igo, Latona, 
Lindsay, Lone Tree, Mill Creek, Millville, 
Mistletoe, Montgomery Creek, Mountain, 
Mountain Grove, Mt. Burney, North Cow 
Creek, Pacheco, Pacific, Phillips, Pineland, 
Prairie, Pine Street School (Redding), 
Rockland, Round Mountain, Sacramento 
River, Shasta, South Fork, Twin Valley, 
Union, Whiskeytown, Wilcox. 

Tehama County — Red Bluff union high. 

Tehama County —J. D. Sweeney, treas- 
urer, Northern Section of California 
Teachers Association, reports that Corning 
Elementary is the first large school in 
Tehama County to send a 100% enrollment 
in CTA for 1946. Sherman Thompson is 
principal of the school, in which there are 
11 teachers. 


Mr. Sweeney also reports that Mrs. Kate 
Blodgett, for almost 40 years a primary teacher 
in Red Bluff, has retired. Mr. Sweeney was for 
many years superintendent of schools of Red 
Bluff. He states that Mrs. Blodgett was one of 
the ablest teachers in the Red Bluff elementary 
system. 


REDMAN SERVICE 
For The Laboratory 


ae e 7 
CALL ON US : 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus— Biological 







Specimens and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2401 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 
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i t 
tHECTOGRAPH BOOKS, 
; FOR ALL GRADES : 
i We stock a wide variety of Hectograph andg 


§ Regular Edition Workbooks. We also carry§ 

fa complete line of Duplicating Supplies. 

Open Saturdays and Evenings — 
Phone WAlnut 9366 





Send for our new 1945 catalogue 


SCHOOL SERVICE 


5863 West 6th Street 
g Los Angeles 36 
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Plumas County — Miss Tillie N. Kruger, 
county superintendent, reports the following 
100% schools: Crescent, Lincoln, Long 
Valley, Mann, North Fork, Pioneer, Seneca, 
Spanish Peak, Squirrel Creek, Sulphur 
Spring, Taylor, Clover Valley Emergency, 
Quincy high. 


Bay Section 


San Francisco— The first Bay Section 
schools to become 100% in 1946 member- 
ship are two San Francisco elementary 
schools, McKinley and Miraloma. In 1945 
the Bay Section had 650 100% schools. — 
E. G. Gridley, Bay Secretary. 


* * 


Congratulations, Colusa! 


an Union High School 
District, of which George H. Pence 
is Principal, has enrolled 100% in 
membership in California Teachers 
Association for the eleventh consecu- 
tive year. 

Eleven years ago, the faculty of the 
Colusa Union High School adopted a 
minimum budget covering membership in 
professional organizations, local organiza- 
tions, and certain charity contributions. 
The professional groups which are listed 
are California Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, California 
Society of Secondary Education, California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. In 
addition, many of the teachers join special 
department organizations. 

The amount necessary to pay for the 
professional budget is left in the principal's 
office by the teacher from the first month's 
salary. In this manner the teachers of 
Colusa Union High School fulfill all of 
their professional obligations almost imme- 
diately after the beginning of their school 
term. 


The Local Board of Education, a helpful 
12-page leaflet, is Bibliography 76 of Good 
References, issued by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 





Just Off the Press 


For SCHOOLS, CRAFTS, DISPLAY. Fully illustrated with excellent photographs 
including PAPER SCULPTURE, CONSTRUCTION, POSTERS, CARDS. Ten 
loose-leaf plates, 814” x 11”. Price —-ONE DOLLAR postpaid in U.S.A. Address: 
ESTHER W. WUEST, P. O. Box 2054, PORTLAND 14, OREGON. Also — Folder 
for activity program, HOUSES FOR MANY USES — integrating social science, 


health, etc. 


Orders for two above sets — $1.75. 


Photographs, diagrams, text. 


Christmas Portfolio 


10 plates 8144” x 11” —ONE DOLLAR. 
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In Memoriam 
California School People Recently Deceased 


Charles L. Searcy, 79, many years 
principal of Santa Rosa high school Pt 
former mathematics instructor jn aan 
California high schools, died October 19 m 
Oroville hospital, where he had been for 


the past two years. 


x *e 


John Swett, Jr., 65 years of age and a 
prominent Contra Costa County rancher 
died on September 24 at his home, Hil 
Girt, in the Alhambra Valley near Martinez, 


Mr. Swett attended Stanford University 
from 1897 to 1899 and with a brillian 
scholastic record left Stanford to engage in 
agricultural pursuits. 


He was the son of California's Pioneer 
educator, John Swett, who came to Califor. 
nia in 1853 and served as Principal of the 
old Rincon Hill Grammar School from 1853 
to 1862, then became State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in California, and 
later Superintendent of Schools of San 
Francisco. 


As State Superintendent of Schools, John 
Swett prepared and had enacted many of 
the most progressive school laws of early 
California. He was the founder and first 
President of California Teachers Associa 
tion and had the very great satisfaction of 
leading the fight which made the schools 
of California free. This State was one of 
the first States of the Union to allow boys 
and girls to go through the various grades 
without paying tuition charges. 


Mr. Swett is survived by his widow and 
by a brother, Frank Swett, of Martinez. 


* * 


Charles E. Stickle, age 63, philosophy 
instructor at Modesto junior college, recently 
died. A fund is being raised in his memory 
to establish a scholarship in San Anselmo 
Seminary in the department of Christian 
education. A native of Illinois, he had 
lived in California for the past 33 years and 
was an instructor at Modesto junior college 
for the past 10 years. 


* * x 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City 16, has issued a 
complete catalogue of plays for 1945-46, a 
fully annotated descriptive pamphlet of # 
pages. This service was established by 
members of the Dramatists Guild of the 
Authors League of America for the har 
dling of the nonprofessional acting rights 
of members plays and the encouragememt 
of the nonprofessional theater; Barrett . 
Clark is executive director. 
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WHISTLES and bells saluted a new era 
on V-J Day. On that same day, Win- 
ston entered into a contract with this 
Journal to resume your favorite adver- 
tising column— WINSTON FLASHES. 
PPI 
FOOTBALL was so popular in China dur- 
ing the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—25 A.D.) 
that the first rule book had to be 
printed to guide the ancient players of 
fall’s greatest sport. 
PROT 
MOVING AHEAD, sixth grade book in 
Easy GrowTH IN ReEaprnG, is just off 
press; the first printing is exhausted by 
advance orders. 
OPPS 
RADIO-SONDE Equipment—a tiny 
broadcasting unit parachutes to earth 
after its helium balloon explodes in the 
stratosphere. The temperature, humid- 
ity and pressure at each line have been 
transmitted to a receiving station and 
the most formidable obstacles to high 
altitude flying are thereby eliminated. 
a a a 
QUANTITATIVE thinking is the keynote 
of the already famous ARITHMETIC WE 
Use series. Pupil growth in quantitative 
thinking is the motivating idea behind 
the eight books for Grades 2 through 9. 
OPI 
SUGAR cost George Washington $1.00 
per pound in 1778; John Adams was 
paying $4.00 per pound in 1797. Ration- 
ing did have its advantages! 
PrPAS 
HISTORY OF WORLD WARIHI, by 
Francis Trevelyan Miller and a staff of 
200 editors, is destined to become the 
definitive one-volume chronicle of the 
recent great conflict. 
aa 
LEXICOGRAPHER—‘‘A harmless 
drudge,” defined Dr. Samuel Johnson 
who wrote an English Dictionary that 
was to dominate the field for more than 
acentury. Write to the home office for 
an interesting historical “‘short-short” 
on. how Tue Winston Dictionary, 
“the modern authority,” is made. 
oI 
PRAYER for Armistice Day, 1945. “‘‘With 
the help of Thy Grace, we firmly resolve’ 
never to minimize the supreme sacrifice 
of those boys of 1918 who ‘poured out 
the sweet red wine of youth’ in the lost 
cause of the ‘war to end wars.’”’ 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
one eon ae ed 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 7 Lee te 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 


Printing and Peace 


Tenth Anniversary IPI Essay Contest 


Pp RINTING and World Peace is 
the general topic for the 1945-46 essay 
contest sponsored by National Graphic 
Arts Educational Association in co-op- 


eration with International Printing 
Ink. 


The contest is open to students in the 
9th year of the junior high schools, senior, 
high schools, and trade and preparatory 
schools, and particularly in schools where 
printing instruction is offered. 


The essays should be from 400 to 700 
words in length, and may be typed, written 
in ink on one side, or printed. 


The essays must be submitted to National 
Graphic Arts Education Association on or 
before midnight, December 1, 1945. 


Nearly 25,000 essays have been submitted in 
other years and hundreds of valuable prizes in 
scholarships, cash, travel, war bonds and other 
prizes have been awarded in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, Thirty-six prizes, 
totaling $2,200 in war bonds, stamps and cash, 
will be awarded the winners this year, in addi- 
tion to special prizes and other features to 
commemorate the Tenth Anniversary. 


For complete information write to Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Association, 
719 Fifteenth Street NW, Washington 
5, D.C. 


James W. Crabtree 


BR ererrinc to the tribute to James W. 
Crabtree, by Roy W. Cloud, published in 
the September 1945 issue of this magazine, 
J. Calvin Funk, teacher, Santa Maria Union 
High School and Junior College, has written 
as follows: 


“It did me good to see a tribute paid to 
the late secretary, Jas. W. Crabtree, for I 
admired Mr. Crabtree a great deal. It has 
not been my fortune to meet him personally, 
but I have corresponded with him at differ- 
ent times. 


“What has meant more to me, I have 
read accounts from different sources, telling 
of various events of his life. 
with some confessions of his own, telling of 
the days of his early youth, speak most 
highly of the unusually lofty aspirations and 
noble ideals of the man. 


These coupled 


“He was a rare man who has done us 
much good. His life has been an incentive 
for us to do better than we would otherwise 
have done. He has been an inspiration 


to us.” 
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U. S. Education News, now in its initial 
volume, is an illustrated weekly presenting 
news of all branches of education. Beginning 
on a monthly basis, the publication hopes 
for speedy progress to semi-monthly and 
then weekly publication program. Issued 
by men and womer with long experience in 
both education and journalism, it has able 
representation in Washington, D.C. and 
has new coverage throughout the nation; 
editor is Albert I. Prince. Address U. S. 
Education News, 410 Asylum Street, Room 
304, Hartford Connecticut; price 10c per 
copy, 52 issues for $5. We trust that the 
new periodical may come to have wide 
circulation in California. 
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EDUCATION 
For VICTORY 


is going to be more difficult 
than education for war unless 
we keep alive in our young 
people an intelligent interest in 
current events throughout the 
world as well as an apprecia- 
tion of our American heritage 
and culture. 


JRE 


The J. B. Lippincorr Company 
is aware of the need for more 
good supplementary reading 
material than ever before, and 
offers the librarian and teacher 
a very wide assortment of books 
to fill this need. 


May we send you FREE the 

catalog of ours describing the 

books best suited to your needs? 

Just check, sign and mail this 
a coupon today. 
1 
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‘. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send the following catalogs 
free: 


(School Library Catalog 
C0 Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books for 
Boys and Girls 


(CJ Supplementary Books for Home 
Economics 


(C0 Approved Books for Catholic 
Schools and Libraries 


(Elementary Graded Library List 


(] Elementary Check List of Science 
and Nature Books 


(C0 High School Check List of Science 
and Nature Books 


(C0 Lippincott-Stokes Library 
Bulletin 
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COMING 


November 1 — Educational and Cultural 
Organization of United Nations; interna- 
tional conferetnce. London. 


November 2-9 — Schools-for- Victory 
Week. National observance. 


November 10— Western College Asso- 
ciation; fall meeting. Mills College. 


November 11-17 — American Education 
Week; national observance. 


November 11-17— Childrens Book 


Week. 


November 16 — California Science Teach- 
ers Association; fall meeting. 8 p.m., room 
2503 Life Science Building, University of 
California, Berkeley. Wm. V. Emery, 
Berkeley High School, is president. 


November 17 — CTA Southern Section 
Council meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 





Le} ae 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


“ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
4192 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 

Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 

story. 
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McCormick-Mathers Company ...... 4th cover 
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November 22 — Thanksgiving. 


November 22-24 — National Council for 
the Social Studies; 25th annual meeting. 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


November 24 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; State Delegate 
Assembly. Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 1— CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


December 14, 15—CTA Semi- 
Annual Meetings; State Council; 
Board of Directors, State Committees. 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 16-19 — Institute of World 
Affairs; 21st annual session. Mission Inn, 
Riverside. 


December 27-29 — National Business 
Teachers Association; annual convention. 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. L. H. 
Diekroger, publicity director, Hadley Tech- 
nical High, St. Louis 6, Missouri. 


February 10— Negro History Week; 
national observance. Carter G. Woodson, 
director, 1538 Ninth Street NW, Washing: 
ton 1, DC. 


The Story of the Springfield Plan, one 
community's total war against prejudice, by 
Chatto and Halligan, an illustrated book of 
over 200 pages, is published by Barnes @ 
Noble, 5th Avenue at 18th Street, New 
York City 3; price $2.75. Springfield, 
Massachusetts, made a great educational 
achievement which has awakened the social 
imagination of our nation. This book gives 
an authoritative account of the project. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News 


YOURS ... for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroo 
Helps 2 


Orr advertisers are friendly neighbors 
ready to serve teachers whenever called 
upon. The habit of reading the advertisin 
messages regularly will pay dividends to 
busy school-people. Use the advertisers own 
coupons or the one below. 


76. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading jg 4 


dedicated to the curiosity of the American 
people. It has been extensively revised and 
somewhat enlarged. 
450 questions and answers and has new ily. 
trations throughout. Association of American 
Railroads, 


77. Motion Pictures and Slide Films for 


School Use is an index describing films ayajj. 
able free, except for transportation. Related 
supplementary materials enhance the value of 
each film. Of particular value to teachers is 
an index with recommendations as to the class 
for which each film is best suited. Westing. 
house. 


78. A set of 10 booklets is distributed by 
General Motors to educators in quantities suffi. 
cient to handle current needs. They cover the 
story of the development of the automobile, air. 
craft and diesel engines in their various parts, 
Some of the titles are: Optics and Wheels, 
Transportation Progress, A Power Primer, 
Diesel, The Modern Power, We Drivers, Hand 
Tools, Research Looks to New Horizons, 


79. Film and Equipment Catalog and How 
to Build a Self-Supporting Visual Education 
Department will give very practical help to 
any teacher. The catalog lists films, with a 
brief summary of each, indexed by grades, 
titles, and subject-matter. Young America. 


80. Do you have boys in your classes whom 
you would like to encourage to enter the 
Napoleonic Coach or Model Car Design Compe 
titions? Use the Fisher Body coupon to secure 
complete information. 


81. New Grooming for School charts show 
teen-age girl and boy correctly groomed for 
school, Arrows point out the various elements 
in grooming of person and of clothes. Student 


leaflets and check sheets help establish good | 


personal care routine. Bristol-Myers Company. 


82. Better Dictionary-Work Habits is one of 


several booklets published by G. & C. Merriam | 
Company which may be used as lesson assigi-) 


ments. Intended for use in grades 4 or 5. 
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